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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
ahs 
With the “ Spzcrator” of Saturday, November 20th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——@~——_ 
HE Indian news of the week cannot be very consoling to 
anybody. The danger of a great battle in one of the 
terrible frontier passes is apparently over, but the tactics of 
the mountaineers make them formidable enemies in their own 
hills, The plan of operations now adopted is to send a brigade 
to destroy any Afridi village, or rather collection of towers, 
known to exist in any mountain oasis within reach. The 
march is well managed, the oasis is safely reached, the village 
is destroyed with powder or dynamite, and then the brigade 
turns back again. Instantly the clansmen, who are hidden in 
the ravines and on the hillsides, swarm on the line of march, 
and begin firing so well and so continuously that we fear, if the 
truth were known, they sometimes press our brave schoolboys 
in red harder thaa they can bear. Anyhow, they have to fight 
for their lives, get burdened with wounded men, and have 
to be “rescued” by reinforcements,—usually Sikhs. On Nov. 
9th, for example, a detachment of the Northamptonshire 
Regiment, the gallant old 48th, got “caught” in retiring from 
a high little plateau called Saran-Sar. They had destroyed 
villages of the Zakka Khels, and were returning, when the 
tribesmen, who “seemed, like Roderick Dhu’s men, to spring 
out of the earth,” poured in such a fire that sixty men fell 
wounded, and the detachment, being bound to protect them, 
was, in fact, stopped. The 36th Sikhs were sent to rescue 
them, but when they got back thirteen Europeans were still 
“missing,” all subsequently found dead after a gallant resist- 
ance. This kind of thing goes on every day, foraging parties, 
in particular, being cut up wherever seen. 


We have complete confidence in Sir William Lockhart, but 
the conditions for him are cruel. If he does nothing the 
campaign does not advance; if he moves forward it must be 
i small brigades, because of transport, food, and the endless 
water trouble. The enemy melts away into the hills, and 
then when the brigade retires, advances by unknown paths 

to within fifty yards” to pour in a fire from rifles which are 
48 good as our own, for the simple reason that they were for 
the most part stolen from our own arsenals. The clansmen 
- individually as brave as our own people; they have 
earned to shoot straight, and they have an inexplicable 


pect of their cessation. Groups of the clansmen, probably 
boycotted for some offence against clan rules, keep “coming 
in,” but the war continues, and will continue until our terms 
are known. It is a dreary business, let Lord George Hamilton 
say what he likes, and, for ourselves, we see no reason for 
claiming territory we do not want, or insisting on a dis- 
armament which we cannot carry out. We might as well 
insist that all tigers in the jungle shall have their claws cut 
as a token of their submission to the elephants. 


Lord George Hamilton made a speech at Acton on 
Thursday, addressed to a Constitutional Club there, which is 
evidently intended as a formal defence of the policy of the 
Government of India. The first part, which was purely 
historical, was rather dull, being an account of our prepara- 
tions to resist Russia, which ended in an agreement between 
the two Empires not to fight, as there was room enough for 
all. The Secretary of State, however, gradually approached 
the present position, and his argument is this. As we are 
bound by treaty to defend Afghanistan if it is attacked. 
we must have the roads and passes which lead to it 
in our own hands. The easiest roads and passes are 
those through the central section of the Western Himalaya, 
and in this section the fighting tribes suddenly and without 
cause, other than the general wave of Mahommedan feeling, 
“ went Ghazi,”—that is, gave way to an impulse of fanaticism. 
The movement caused by that impulse has been suppressed, 
and the Government has now to decide the use to which it 
will apply the fruits of its victory,—a victory, we may remark, 
which is not yet gained. The Afridis may submit, and the 
other tribes, but it is clear that if they do not, they can keep 
up a most annoying guerilla campaign, in which we shall lose 
many men and expend much treasure, and probably gain 
nothing. 


Lord George Hamilton was not as clear on the future 
as he might have been, but he indicated the ideas and 
hopes of the Government. They propose to take nothing 
but absolutely necessary positions, together with a general 
suzerainty, under which most of the tribes will be per- 
mitted to manage themselves as they please. Through 
the positions thus taken the Government hope that 
wealth will gradually flow, and new wants, and civilisation 
generally, until the clansmen are as completely reconciled 
to our rule as our own Highlanders. He made quite an 
oratorical point of this, contrasting the Gordons of a hundred 
and fifty years ago with the Gordon Highlanders who 
recently cleared the Chagra Pass. His sketch was a clever 
one; but we would ask him, first, whether we can hold the 
positions he mentions without holding the whole country, 
—a doubt which has evidently occurred to himself; secondly, 
whether we want to hold them, even from the Forward point 
of view, while we hold Quetta and Cashmere; and thirdly, 
whether he really thinks that the clansmen will become richer, 
or more civilised, or more friendly than the citizens of Poona. 
Because, if not, they, as fighting men, will be just as for- 
midable after their “improvement” as before. They may, 
he hints, enter our service; but of the 36th Sikhs, which on 
Tuesday rescued the “ Northamptonshire” men, one-third 
are Afridis. What more do we want? In plain English, 
for what have we, with financial difficulties thickening round 
us, mobilised an army of seventy thousand men ? 


Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Quildhall on Tuesday 
was a very impressive performance. After announcing 
the close of the engineers’ strike, giving two messages 
from the Queen—-one in regard to the Jubilee and one 
in regard to the bravery of the troops—and praising Sir 





facility in acting in the dark, which, on the other hand, 


Herbert Kitchener in language which shows that the authori- 
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ties consider the Sirdar to be a General of the very first 
ability, Lord Salisbury dealt with the most burning question 
of the hour,—the dispute with France in West Africa. 
We have dealt with this part of the speech at length else- 
where, and will only say here that his words were clearly 
meant as a warning to France that we cannot and will not 
allow any infringement of our rights on the Niger, the Nile, 
or the Zambesi. Lord Salisbury’s defence of the Concert 
was most ingenious. He compared it toa steam-roller, which, 
though its powers are tremendous, would be beaten in a race 
down Piccadilly by the worst hansom on the stand. That, no 
doubt, explains the Concert’s slowness, bat hardly the 
Concert’s habit of crushing the wrong things. Lord Salisbury’s 
real defence of the Concert was that it had saved us from 
the horrors of a great European war. Would it not have 
been wiser, however, for Lord Salisbury to have added ‘up 
till now”? 


The other speech of importance was made by Lord Lans- 
downe, Secretary of War. After taking credit for the fact 
that we have been able to mobilise an army of seventy 
thousand men in India, and that this army has “held its 
own ” against the frontier tribes—a statement upon which we 
have commented elsewhere—Lord Lansdowne declared that 
there was at last a consensus of opinion in favour of in- 
creasing the Army. The extension of the Empire compelled 
it, and we must see that in the scramble for territory going 
on all over the world “a legitimate outlet is secured for the 
commerce of this country.” The Army should be suffi- 
cient not only to defy invasion or to despatch a large 
body of troops abroad, but “to provide for those minor 
emergencies which we speak of as exceptional, but which 
are almost normal factors in the calculation.” The people 
must remember, when told of the cost of the Army, that all 
other armies are for home defence, but that we have to defend 
an Empire so wide that “more than half our Army has to be 
maintained permanently on a war footing.” We gather from 
the tone rather than the words of the whole speech that the 
increase asked for will be considerable, and that the argument 
used will be the necessity of swift mobilisation to meet 
emergencies. 


The general effect of Lord Salisbury’s speech upon the 
Continent, especially in France, appears to have been 
pacificatory. The serious journals all perceive that Great 
Britain cannot be hustled out of West Africa, and that the 
only course is to ask for “exchanges” or “compensations.” 
That is reasonable enough, provided our clear rights are 
not infringed, and we trust opinion will allow Lord Salisbury 
to make considerable offers of the unoccupied sections of 
the continent. We cannot hope to possess the whole 
world, even if we wish for it, nor, if we can only understand 
one another, are neighbours in Africa any nuisance. But 
then they must not consider us a nuisance either, or devote 
themselves to hindering our trade or snipping off slices from 
territories which they have acknowledged belong by treaty to 
us. We believe an agreement will now be made, and only 
wish it could be a broader one, and that we could exchange 
West Africa for the Congo Free State. We should have two 
entrances into that. As that would suit France also, we sup- 
pose the German Emperor stops the way. 


A desperate attempt was made on the 5th inst. to shoot 
Dom Prudente Moraes, President of the Brazilian Republic, 
and General Bittencourt, his Minister of War. A soldier, 
who is believed to have been the agent of a widespread con- 
spiracy, fired at the former with a pistol on the steps of the 
Marine Arsenal, but missed his aim. General Bittencourt 
endeavoured to arrest the assassin, but was stabbed, and died 
on the spot, the criminal being afterwards arrested by the 
bystanders. Party feeling runs high in Rio, and so great is 
the agitation that Congress has passed an Act placing the 
capital in a state of siege. The immediate cause of the con- 
spiracy is not reported; but it is known that the factions, 
each of which accuses the other of corruption and a design to 
establish tyranny, are so embittered that a civil war can 
scarcely be avoided except by a dictatorship of some kind. 
There is no evidence of any design to restore the Monarchy, 
though certain classes have never ceased to regret its fall, 
and the “fanatic” insurgents recently defeated in Bahia 
professed devotion to the Braganzas; but the Republican 


LS 
form of government, which is unsuited to so vast and thin) 
peopled a dominion, may be seriously modified. of 


The struggle between the Germans and the Slavs Within 
the Cisleithan half of the Austrian Empire increases rapid] 
in bitterness. The Germans even mutter that they will ms 
aid from their kinsmen in the Northern Empire, and Vienna 
which has declared itself on their side, is hooting Dr. Lneger, 
only a month or two since the idol of the mob. The Emperor 
has as yet refrained from intervention, but it is believed that 
his Majesty is prepared, if need be, to sanction the passage 
of an Act continuing the Ausgleich, or arrangement with 
Hungary, without a Parliamentary vote. There is a clause 
in the Constitutioa—Clause 14—which appears to allow of 
this course in emergencies, and it would be taken at once but 
for the necessity of obtaining an informal consent from the 
Hungarian Government, which is afraid of the precedent, 
and affirms that it will not consider an octroyé agreement 
fully binding. It is possible that at the latest moment the 
Germans, who want ascendency, not universal suffrage, may 
upon this point of the contest sullenly recede. 


The Egyptian Sirdar, who reached Cairo on Thursday, states, 
says the Times’ correspondent, that the entire Hastern Soudan 
has been cleared of Dervishes, and that the railway between 
Abu-Hamed, already begun, will reach Berber about April, 
When direct and easy communication is established with Cairc 
—already one may travel from Cairo to Berber in six days, 
for Wady Halfa to Abu-Hamed is only eighteen hours by 
rail—it will be possible to name the day for seizing Khar. 
toum. Four steamers, says a Reuter’s telegram, lately made 
a reconnaissance from Berber to Metemmeh, and engaged 
the forts there on October 31st. They passed the town and 
then repassed it, having steamed twenty miles above the 
place. The country was deserted. The steamers engaged 
the forts on their return. Three men were wounded by a 
shell which burst on board one of the gunboats. Metemmehis 
evidently a very strong position. The mud forts which com. 
mand the river, though armed with cannon, are not the most 
serious obstacle, for they could probably be taken by water. 
The town, however, which is a sort of huge entrenched camp, 
is three miles inland, and hidden behind a ridge. It could 
not, therefore, be shelled by the gunboats, and would have to 
be attacked by land,—a difficult process, and one requiring a 
large force. 


The Times of Friday published the text of some of the 
principal treaties negotiated by the Royal Niger Company in 
the Hinterland of the British possessions on the West African 
Coast. Unless the French are prepared to deny that treaties 
give rights, and also that where there are two treaties the 
prior treaty prevails, we cannot see what possible colour of 
right the French have in regard to the present dispute, 
at any rate as far as Boussa (or Borgu) is concerned. 
At present the French, in order to make good their 
claim to seize and keep Boussa, have to contend that 
they have a right to seize and occupy places which are 
(1) in the Hinterland of our coast-line; (2) within terri- 
tories on our side of the Say-Barua line of demarcation 
agreed on by them and us in the Anglo-French Agreement 
of 1890; (8) in countries governed by native rulers who have 
definitely and formally placed themselves and their king- 
doms under British protection, and have acknowledged and 
accepted our flag. If the French really mean to contend that 
the “ jumping ” of our claims and violent occupation are to set 
aside all other rights, they must remember that two can play at 
the game, and that we must perforce also adopt the policy of 
seizing and keeping. That is not a nice game, but, unless we 
are mistaken, it is one our officers will play even better than 
the French. 


At Glasgow on Monday Mr. Chamberlain made two ¢x- 
cellent speeches on municipal institutions. We have dealt 
with some of the points raised by him elsewhere, but must 
note here the advantage which Mr. Chamberlain is at when 
he urges the best men to come forward and help to managé 
their local affairs. All our public men do this on occasion, 
but he almost alone can claim to have practised what he 
preaches. Here, indeed, he may be said to revert to the older 





type of Whig Cabinet Minister, who had so often served his 
apprenticeship to statesmanship as a Chairman or prominent 
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member of Quarter Sessions. We must commend to the special 
attention of our readers Mr. Chamberlain’s blunt but abso- 
lntely true remarks about municipal salaries. Ifthe ratepayers 
want a good dividend in the way of efficient public administra- 
tion they must pay their managers good salaries,—pay them, 
that is, what they are worth in the market, and not what 
some demagogic professor or pedagogic demagogue thinks 
they ought to be worth in the abstract. A properly paid, 
self-respecting, efficient, and uncorrupted permanent civil 
service will alone give a sound public administration locally as 
wellas at the centre. Without it the government of large areas 
can hardly be anything but an affair of waste, muddle, and 


plunder. 


Mr, Asquith, speaking at Rochdale on Wednesday—still 
minus a definite policy—denounced Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy. “ Turn to Armenia, to Crete, to Venezuela, to Mada- 
gascar, to Siam, to Tunis—turn where they would, every- 
where within the last two years the part of England had been 
to scold, to protest, and to give way.” This is a curious 
indictment to find in the mouth of one whose leader in the 
House of Commons is an avowed Little Englander. Turning 
to home politics, Mr. Asquith dealt with what he described as 
the unfairness of the Agricultural Rating Act, and strongly 
condemned the Education Act. As to the Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act, Mr. Asquith complained that it did not apply 
equally to all branches of industry. In conclusion, he main- 
tained that the principles of the Liberal party “were to-day 
the same as they always had been,” and he scouted Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “assumption that the true principles of 
Liberalism went with those who had severed their connec- 
tion with the party and formed the forces of Unionism.” But 
if the principles of Liberalism are what they were, how is it 
that they cannot be stated? In the old days Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright never found any difficulty in telling the people 
what it was they advocated. 








Sir William Harcourt has written a letter to Mr. Duckworth, 
d propos of Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks on the Middleton elec- 
tion, which positively introduces a new style of political con- 
troversy into public life. We have no objection to hard 
hitting, but Sir William MHarcourt’s latest manner goes 
beyond the limits. After describing Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech as “the venom of a serpent gnawing a file,’ and 
suggesting that he is a “ Disraeli manqué,” it proceeds to 
declare that “he has tempted the Tories to sell their souls 
for votes. They have not got the votes, and their souls are 
aold.” Next comes a storm of incoherent vituperation :— 
“Mr. Chamberlain perishing by his own virtue is a spectacle 
for men and angels. How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
to have a thankless democracy, the last refuge of patriotism.” 
Later Mr. Chamberlain is said to “assume the attitude of a 
lady who is much misunderstood.” One can only say, in Sir 
William Harcourt’s own words, “ What an agreeable and 
graceful style of political criticism ” ! 


In Thursday’s Times Mr. Chamberlain replied to Sir 
William Harcourt by quoting Mr. Lecky’s description of 
Lord Thurlow :—“ Lord Thurlow, though he had a strong 
natural bias towards harsh and despotic measures, seems to 
have taken his politics much as he took his briefs, and he had 
that air of cynical, brutal, and almost reckless candour which 
's sometimes the best veil of a time-serving and highly 
calculating nature.” Possibly the making of so apt a 
quotation was irresistible, but for all that we greatly regret 
that Mr. Chamberlain should have made it. It would have 
been far better to have passed the letter over with a shrug of 
the shoulders. The Russian diplomatist was right when he 
met a personal attack of this kind by turning away with the 
remark, “C’est impossible de causer avec un Monsieur comme 
ga." That is the way to treat Sir William in a tantram. 


The result of the election in the Exchange division of 
saverpoal has been the retention of the seat by the Unionists. 
¢ figures are: Mr. M’Arthur (Unionist), 2,711; Mr. Russell 
Rea (Radical), 2.657; Unionist majority, 54. In 1895 the 
Hionist majority was 254, the Unionist polling 2,884 votes 
ri the Home-ruler 2,630. In 1892 the Home-rulers carried 
a by 66 votes, It is, of course, satisfactory that the 
a me beam retained, and no one can pretend that the loss 
Some 200 votes is a very serious matter. Still, it is neces- 





sary to face the fact that in all probability the by-elections 
will continue to go against the Government. It is not in 
human nature to make great efforts to support a Ministry 
with so large a majority as that enjoyed by Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration. 


The question whether the Yukon region is full of gold, or 
has been selected by acute speculators as the scene of an 
enormous fraud—for that is the real dispute—seems to be 
getting cleared up. The district is exceedingly rich, though 
it is so distant and so arctic that the cost of working it will 
be exceptionally great. The Ottawa correspondent of the 
Times, for example, reports the opinion of Mr. Ogilvie, a 
Canadian geologist, who has worked there for years, and is 
said to be the best living authority. He declares that the 
region west and east of the collection of huts and caves 
known as Dawson City stretches five hundred miles by 
one hundred, over all which gold is found in the creeks, 
usually twenty-five feet below the surface. The miners 
have to make holes by burning the frozen ground, but 
they then come on rich paying streaks of frozen gravel 
about 3ft. thick. On Bonanza Creek one hundred claims 
will yield from £50,000 to £100,000 each. At Eldorado there 
are thirty claims which will yield £200,000 each, and the two 
creeks are expected to yield before they are exhausted 
£14,000,000 sterling. Even richer spots will, it is said, though 
not by Mr. Ogilvie, be discovered; but, on the other hand, 
fuel is cruelly dear, the roughest food is scarce in Dawson 
City, and it will be twelve months before a reasonably safe 
route can be cut and protected. Till then the work is only 
for those who are fit for an Arctic expedition without furs. 
Note as a curious fact that the engineers think that the best 
means of getting food to Dawson is to drive sheep there, 
because the sheep carry themselves and their great-coats. 


It is with no little satisfaction that we record the agree. 
ment of the masters and men engaged in the engineering 
dispute to enter into the conference suggested by Mr. Ritchie. 
The “amended draft for consideration ” which is to be the 
basis of the conference, and which has been accepted by both 
sides, sets forth, on the part of the masters, that they do not 
wish to interfere with the legitimate action of the Trade- 
Unions, but that they will admit no interference with the 
management of their business. The men, on their part, while 
maintaining their right to combine, disavow any intention of 
interfering with the management of the business of the em- 
ployers. The demand for a forty-eight hour week is withdrawn. 
A conference is agreed upon, and if the two sides cannot 
come to terms as to a chairman, each side is to have its own 
chairman. The conference is in effect to determine (1) the 
best means of giving practical effect to the declarations of 
the masters and of the men; (2) the best means of avoiding 
future disputes; (3) the best hours of labour. It is greatly 
to be hoped that these results will be achieved. If the 
masters are wise they will use their half-victory wisely and 
liberally. The important thing is to arrive at a system 
which will make it impossible for the local officials of the 
Union to carry out the policy of insisting that work shall be 
artificially increased so that there shall be more to go round. 


The National Liberal Federation has been asking its 
affiliated associations what they really desire in the way of 
political reforms, and the replies are very curious. The 
associations are not clear about the second ballot, and they 
are “widely” divided as to female suffrage and as to the 
shutting of public-houses during election time. There is 
some doubt also whether they wish that all official election 
expenses should be paid for out of taxes. In fact, so far as 
we can gather, the only subjects are the abolition of the 
Lords’ veto upon legislation, upon which there is unanimity, 
and registration reform, which means practically the abolition 
of plural voting and an increase in the lodger franchise. Those 
proposals come, we fancy, from party managers rather than 
electors, and show that as yet there is no really popular cry 
on foot. The People, with a big “P,” does not care about 
registration, and wishes “ King, Lords, and Commons,” which 
is their notion of natural government, to go on as they are. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 113}. e 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD SALISBURY AND HIS SPEECH. 


E have never doubted, as our readers know, that Lord 
Salisbury is not only a supremely able man, but also 
in many respects a supremely able Foreign Minister. He 
is patriotic in the best sense, for he is neither a popularity 
hunter nor a time-server, and undoubtedly he has what 
Pope called “the comprehensive head.” He knows his 
Europe as well as, or perhaps even better than, Prince 
Bismarck; he sees things in their true proportions, and 
without prejudice; and he has the gift of political 
diagnosis very highly developed. But, at the same time, 
it is impossible to deny that to balance these high 
qualities he has certain defects of character and tempera- 
ment. No one can have watched his career carefully and 
impartially without seeing that he is wanting in a certain 
firmness and persistence. It is not true to say that he is 
a weak man, and Prince Bismarck’s old joke that he is 
wood painted to look like iron is absurd, for Lord 
Salisbury makes no parade of being strong, and, in fact, 
seems on the surface far more pliant than he really is. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that Lord Salisbury 
bas not that quality of doggedness and steady, dead per- 
sistence which is one of the greatest qualities in a ruler 
of men. He cannot be praised as the man who never 
lets go of the rope when once he has laid hold. The 
bull-dog grip is not his. Again, and this is his prime 
defect as a Minister, he is apt to treat questions, and even 
questions of great moment, with a certain levity; and 
levity in the captain of a ship has a very paralysing 
effect on the crew. There have been moments, indeed, when 
Lord Salisbury’s habit of levity has irresistibly called to 
mind Dryden’s criticism of Rochester :— 
“He had his joke, but they had his estate.” 


It would probably be an exaggeration to say that the 
country has ever suffered any severe loss from Lord 
Salisbury’s levity, but unquestionably Lord Salisbury in 
times past has shown a special tendency to let go his rope in 
these moments of levity. He has had his joke while the 
foreign Power with whom he has been in negotiation has 
carried its point. The actual loss at the moment may 
have been little enough, but, as we have said, the levity 
with which the surrender has been made and the whole 
situation created thereby has helped to compromise the 
situation,—to place Lord Salisbury and his Government 
ata certain disadvantage. Lord Salisbury’s defects being 
what we have described them, it is, then, with a certain 
anxiety that one reads a new speech from him at a 
moment when a settlement of important foreign problems 
is in the air. Will he let go the rope, and will he put 
himself and the country in the wrong by a joke of the 
Rochester order? Such were the doubts which even a 
sympathetic critic was bound to feel as he began to read 
Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s dinner. 

We are glad to say that these doubts were soon laid at 
rest by Lord Salisbury’s words at the Guildhall. Lord 
Salisbury showed at once that, though the process may be 
disagreeable, and though he may have been at one time a 
little haunted by misgivings as to whether it is really worth 
while, he intends to maintain our full rights in West 
Africa. When he spoke of those rights there was not a 
touch of levity or indifference. In other words, Lord 
Salisbury realises what we pointed out a fortnight ago,— 
namely, that we cannot submit to our just rights being 
infringed by any foreign Government, even if some of these 
rights may be comparatively unimportant. The fact that we 
want to remain on friendly terms with that Government 
is not a reason for giving way, but rather for insisting that 
our rights shall not be infringed. ‘ While,” said Lord 
Salisbury, “we wish to behave in a neighbourly manner, 
and to show due consideration to the feelings and claims 
of others, yet we are obliged to say that, while we have 
shown that consideration in past transactions, there is a 
limit to the exercise of that particular set of qualities, and 
that we cannot allow our plain rights to be overridden.” 
This is the language which, under the circumstances, 
ought to be used by a British Minister; and we are 
devoutly thankful that Lord Salisbury did not instead 
talk generalities about the need for mutual forbearance, or 
declare that it was inconceivable that two Great Powers 
could fight about an African swamp. Language of that 





kind is most dangerous, because it is unreal. If, then | 
Lord Salisbury, as we fully believe he will, persists in his 
present attitude, we hold that he will not only maintain 
rights of considerable value in themselves, but will also put 
our relations with France on a more satisfactory basis, We 
have never desired to suggest that Lord Salisbury, as the 
person responsible for foreign affairs, should be hindered 
from making far-reaching arrangements with France in re. 
gard to West Africa. We do not want to play a selfish game. 

but the notion that France can be allowed to enter and seize 
territory which is ours by every rule of International Law 
is utterly inadmissible. Before we begin to bargain, all 

undoubted encroachments must be acknowledged and put 
anendto. Foraproper and adequate quid pro quo we may 

give up territory in West Africa or elsewhere, but a proper 
and adequate quid pro quo there must be. To give Up any 
real rights because the French choose to bully us is im. 
possible. Probably the French are not willing, or possibly 
not able, to give us any adequate quid pro quo elsewhere, 
In that case we must keep what is ours in West Africa 
without infringement. France must, of course, also have 
her full rights, and there must be no dog-in-the-manger 
policy and no commercial selfishness, but at the same time 
there must be no letting go of what belongstous. It was 
satisfactory to find that Lord Salisbury dwelt so strongly 
upon the fact that we mean to hold our own not only on the 
Niger, but also on the Nile and the Zambesi. That we shall 

meet with many difficulties and obstacles in the course of 
our policy we do not doubt, but if we pursue it stead. 

fastly, and in no narrow and grasping spirit, we shall 
be ultimately successful. Lord Salisbury put our general 
policy well when he said :—“ We do not desire any 

unjust or illegitimate achievements. We do not wish 

to take territory simply because it may look well to 
paint it red upon the map. The objects which we have 

in our view are strictly business objects. We wish to 
extend the commerce, the trade, the industry, and the 
civilisation of mankind. We wish to throw open as 
many markets as possible, to bring as many consumers 
and producers into contact as possible, to throw open the 
great natural highways,'the great waterways, of this great 
continent. We wish that trade should pursue its un. 
checked and unhindered course upon the Niger, the Nile, 
and the Zambesi.” A policy of Free-trade arid free 
commercial intercourse in our African dominions is the 
policy which will not only pay us best commercially, but 
also politically, for it will mitigate the jealousies which 
success is apt to call forth. We trust, therefore, that 
Lord Salisbury’s words may foreshadow the throwing 
open of the Niger in practice as well as in theory 
to the commerce of the world. We feel no hostility 
towards the Niger Company, and we yield to none 
in our appreciation of the splendidly patriotic and 
most efficient work done by Sir George Goldie as 
its Governor. He has deserved well of the Empire, 
and it will be a thousand pities if his experience and 
his wisdom are not made use of by the Government. 
The time, however, for government by a Chartered 
Company on the Niger, and for that virtual, if not 
nominal, commercial monopoly which is always secured 
by a Government when it trades, is passed, and the sooner 
direct Imperial authority is established on the Niger the 
better it will be for the Empire. The Company must, of 
course, be fairly, nay generously, treated, for it and its 
managers have always acted most loyally towards the 
central Government; but to prolong its existence a8 4 
governing entity would be a capital blunder. 


The concluding portion of Lord Salisbury’s speech was 
occupied with a defence of the Concert. And here we 
must acknowledge that Lord Salisbury has not only never 
let go, but has never shown any tendency to levity of treat- 
ment. We do not agree with the position which he has 
taken up in regard to the Concert, nor do we believe that 
vigorous and independent action on the part of England 
need have meant war if it had been taken under proper 
conditions. We admit, however, that Lord Salisbury, 
having taken the other view, and being firmly convinced 
of the truth of the doctrine, nulla salus extra—Concertum, 
has never swerved or varied. He told the country at 
the beginning of the Eastern troubles that he would 
not leave the Concert under any provocation, an 


he has persisted in his original determination. He 


may not have been right, but he has at least known 
his own wind and been firm. 


Granted Lord Salisbury’s 
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osition—i.e., that it is essential to preserve the Concert at 
all costs—his defence of its action, as a steam-roller, very 
slow but very powerful, is apt enough. We must not 
forget, however, that in the case of a body which only 
acts when it is unanimous, the moral force it is 
capable of exercising is exactly that of its least 
moral integral component. The most selfish and least 
scrupulous Power, in effect, controls its action. In the 
resent case this means that Germany’s will determines 
the movements of the Concert. It either stands absolutely 
still or moves in the direction and at the pace prescribed 
py the German Government. Any other pace and any 
other direction can be instantly vetoed by Germany. We 
cannot say that we set any very great value on the work 
likely to be accomplished by a steam-roller worked under 
such conditions as these. 





LORD LANSDOWNE ON THE FRONTIER WAR. 


ORD LANSDOWNE makes, we believe, an excellent 
Minister of War, but he was most unfortunate 

at the Guildhall on Tuesday in the illustration he 
selected to show the efficiency of the Army. “It was 
no small thing,” he said, “that the Government of India 
should have succeeded in placing in the field a force of 
some seventy thousand men,—a force which has gallantly 
held its own in a struggle with a tenacious opponent under 
conditions of the greatest difficulty.” Certainly it is not 
a small thing, because experts who are entitled to be 
heard, including, we have reason to believe, Sir William 
Lockhart himself, pronounce it nothing less than a big 
blunder. An 80-ton gun has been brought out to killa 
ferret. Even supposing that the Ameer of Afghanistan— 
who does not possess the resources, say, of the King of 
Holland—was friendly to the mountain raiders, and that 
there was some excitement visible among the Mahommedans 
of Upper India, there was no necessity for mobilising so 
immense a force, the largest army, in fact, which a British 
General has ever commanded, and at least twice as large 
as any of the armies with which, in a century of 
campaigning, we have conquered the Indian continent. 
Thirty thousand men would have been more than amply 
sufficient, And if so vast an army was not imperatively 
required, it was a most mischievous resolve to call it out. 
Owing to the conditions of the Empire, the Indian Army 
remains permanently standing at attention, and if thirty 
thousand men had been warned forservice the Departments, 
which are very efficient, would have provided them with 
supplies, munitions, and, above all, transport to an extent 
which would have made the army of the frontier really 
mobile. As it is, they broke down, overloaded with 
demands, especially for animals, which could not be col- 
lected, and so produced the painful scenes we are now 
witnessing. Sir William Lockhart, by drawing on the 
resources of his own brain, has defeated the enemy as 
campaigners almost without loss; has crossed their 
strongest passes as easily as if they lay in the 
Grampians ; has occupied their secluded stronghold, 
the Valley of Tirah; and would, if the scene of action 
were like Belgium instead of being many degrees worse 
than the Tyrol when Marshal Lefebvre invaded it, by this 
time be master of the whole country. The clansmen, 
however, like the Tyrolese, have taken to the mountains ; 
they hunt our foraging parties; they cut off detachments 
like the brave and unlucky volunteers from Kupurtholla ; 
they cut our communications ; they carry off our convoys; 
and they keep up a system of attacks at night so steady 
that we have, we see, already fallen back on a sort of 
Roman system of entrenching ourselves at every halt,— 
no slight addition to the labours of the men, but necessary 
to prevent a useless and dispiriting loss of life. It is 
necessary, of course, to follow up the flying Afridis 
and Orokzais, because if we do not they may main- 
tain the contest for years, as the Maroons did in 
Jamaica; but to follow them effectively is next to 
impossible. They can run and we can only crawl. Our 
men must have food, must have water, must have beasts 
of burden, and in consequence of the size of the force 
mobilised, though all these things are supplied in the 
end, they cannot be supplied quickly, so that detached 
bodies—we know of one battalion at least—are sometimes 
left for days as unable to move as if they were all in 
fetters. On the other hand, the enemy know the country ; 
‘hey carry nothing but their weapons—too many of them 





breechloaders—and their cartridges, and a little millet ; 
they slip through all “ converging columns ;” and it may 
be doubted if they greatly care whether their villages 
are burned or not. None of the mountaineers are afraid . 
of camping in the open, at all events till the snow falls, 
and when it falls, and makes our convoys as immobile 
as fox-terriers under a net, the clansmen are not so far 
removed from the days of the cave-dwellers that they 
cannot shelter themselves. If their spirit holds—no 
doubt a most doubtful point, for they are Asiatics, not 
Tyrolese—they may keep on worrying for six months 
longer, during which time we must, we suppose, remain 
on guard. 

That does not mean destruction for the Empire, or 
defeat for an army, or the locking up of all our resources, 
or anything else cataclysmal; but it does mean a great 
loss of life among valuable officers, who are picked off 
deliberately, and who with such young trooj- must 
always be in front. It does mean great hardship for 
the soldiers, who are most imperfectly sheltered, and who 
have not the inspiriting prospect of real battle on ground 
where they can see their foes. And it does mean that 
unremunerative expenditure will be going forward on the 
scale which makes statesmen look grave, and drives 
financiers, who have to provide means at the moment and 
on the spot, almost to despair. There is, remember, no 
Rothschild in India to promise, as Sir N. Rothschild is 
said on one occasion to have promised Lord J. Russell, 
that he and his friends would provide two hundred and 
forty millions as fast as it could be spent. Sir James 
Westland has to find the money required out of incoming 
revenues, and balances never so great as any decent firm 
with the Indian expenditure to meet would keep per- 
manently at call. He has never a clear supply for three 
months in hand. He is always “a little pressed,” and 
the loans he thinks about are trifling, three millions or 
five millions or so; and now he has to meet all at once 
the cost of the Famine, the cost of the Plague, the cost of 
the loss by exchange, the cost of mobilising seventy: 
thousand men, and the cost of maintaining at least 
thirty thousand men, with twenty thousand camp- 
followers, in a country where every barrel of biscuits 
must be dragged by cattle, which once off the plains die 
like flies, and which are more difficult to feed owing 
to the want of forage, though lives are daily given to 
get it, than even the men themselves. The Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer knows that he must find 
thirteen millions sterling more than he expected, and feais 
that when all is known the total may approach sixteen 
millions, which, as he is painfully aware, means fresh. 
loans, heavier drafts from home, and, above all, the 
arrest of the scheme he is patiently working out for the 
introduction of a gold standard. The situation means 
all that we say, to him, and to the great body of Anglo- 
Indians it means even more. Nothing will convince. 
Englishmen in their present mood that money, “ mere 
money ” as they say, can signify, and of course if they 
will open their bottomless treasury it does not signify, 
for they have only to close the Sinking Fund. But it is. 
India, which has no such resource, that has to pay, and 
to India such a situation means years of a sort of ad- 
ministrative paralysis. Every project of improvement is 
stopped, every beneficial institution is starved, every white 
man is docked of some allowance or promotion on which 
he reckoned, every bit of daily work, even in the Army, 
has to be done more badly than usual, because done “on 
the cheap.” The writer has known—it is many years 
ago—the artillery of a province left without necessary 
harness repairs because “ no application involving expendi- 
ture could for the moment be considered.” The oil is out 
of the machinery, there is no more for the moment in the 
cans, and though the great pistons and cranks keep on 
moving, it is with that grinding sound which of all 
sounds turns skilled engineers pale. And it is all for 
what ? 

There is the exasperating feature of this war. If we 
lost it we should be half ruined, and if we win it, if, 
that is, thirty or forty clans and half-clans “come in” 
and perjure themselves freely as to their readiness to be 
disarmed, we shall have gained nothing; not a square mile 
of profitable land, not a recruit, not a position from which 
we could more advantageously resist foes coming from the 
North. The single thing we shall have acquired is the 





right to consider the mountain clans, if they rise again, 
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rebels instead of enemies; and what is that worth? 
Officers, usually young, keep writing from the front all 
manner of reasons for annexation. “The tribes will 
attack us again,” says one, and he speaks the truth; and 
how will annexation, unless accompanied by a military 
occupation, for which we have not the money, prevent 
that? ‘They are horrible savages, these clansmen,” 
writes another, and that is perfectly true, and a good 
argument if we are undertaking missionary work, as we 
are in some quarters of the world; but do we want this 
million more savages as subjects just now? Even a 
missionary society usually waits for funds to pay its agents 
before it opens “a new field.” “Above all,” writes 
a third, “if we retire, the clansmen will misunderstand 
the reason of that movement.” Very likely. The clans- 
men of the Western Himalaya consist for the most part 
of the kind of ruffians who misunderstand all that 
civilised people do; and what then? When they have 
done misunderstanding they will leave off. There is no 
reason whatever, when once the tribes have been defeated, 
for wasting troops and treasure on their country, except a 
fear that some day they may think themselves strong 
enough to invade India. Cannot we wait till then, as we 
have done ever since 1842, when we first crossed the 
Sutlej in arms? It is no small thing, we concede to Lord 
Lansdowne, to mobilise seventy thousand men; but when 
Englishmen do that big thing it generally means either 
that there is danger of invasion or that a great enterprise 
is to be carried out. If it takes an army of seventy 
thousand men to chastise the Afridis, how many are we 
to produce to resist a Russian advance? 





THE LATEST ATTEMPT AT ASSASSINATION. 


OBODY not pecuniarily interested in the Republic is 
attending closely to the affairs of Brazil, but the 
attempt to assassinate Colonel Moraes, the President, and 
the actual assassination of General Bittencourt, his 
Minister of War, are in one way very interesting events. 
They show, like the whole history of the last forty years, 
that Presidents and prominent Ministers are in much more 
danger of assassination than Emperors and Kings. Since 
1860 only one Sovereign, the Emperor Alexander II., has 
been assassinated, while four Presidents and three Minis- 
ters at least—Lincoln, Garfield, Carnot, an Uruguayan 
President, Sefior Canovas, M. Stambouloff, and General 
Bittencourt—have fallen under the assassin’s knife or 
bullet. This is rather at variance with a priori proba- 
bility, as well as with the idea of the liking which will 
always be felt for the elected head of a State. It is 
opposed to a priori probability because a murdered Presi- 
dent or Minister will always be replaced at once by a 
grown man, and as he must represent a party, by a man 
of almost precisely similar opinions; and it is hostile to 
the popular view, which is undoubtedly that the popular 
favour which protects a President is more efficacious, 
because more alarming to the assassin, than “ the divinity 
which doth hedge a King.” The criminal has presumably 
lost the sense of that divinity, or he would not kill the 
man who is hedged in with it. Indeed, if we may assume 
that the existence of a fact indicates some reason for its 
existence, he is more influenced by respect for a woman 
than by respect for a King, for no Empress or Queen in all 
history has ever been assassinated, the feeling which 
protects their sex extending moreover—which is odd—to 
those mistresses of Kings who have exercised great 
political power. The truth seems to be that, as opposed 
to the President, the King, however absolute, is pro- 
tected by the intensely strong, though sometimes 
unacknowledged, awe of his rank; by what is called 
“ loyalty,’—that is, an incurable impression that he and 
the State are bound up together by a link which only 
Providence can lawfully break; and by precautions so 
elaborate and far-reaching that Presidents would be con- 
sidered cowardly if they took them. The President or 
Minister may be carefully watched over by policemen, but 
he must not shut himself up ina fortress, as Alexander IT. 
did, or post armies on the route he travels, as Alexander III. 
was accused of doing, or shroud his daily life in an 
impalpable but impassable wall of etiquettes, as all the 
legitimate Sovereigns do. Of “ divinity ” in Shakespeare’s 
sense there is none about a President, not even if he is 
loved like Lincoln; of loyalty there is unaccountably 
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little, probably because he rules only for a fixed term but 
possibly because he is identified rather with a party ‘then 
with the nation ; and in regard to material protection, he 
lives under one disadvantage not easily to be explained 
The Kings trust the soldiery to an inexplicable degree, 
There seems no reason why, in a country where the whole 
population passes through barracks, a King should be 
safer when walking amidst soldiers than when walkin 
amidst a mob, for the soldier assassin could only be 
executed, as the civil assassin is certain to be. Ag a 
subject of discipline, the soldier is more likely to have 
grievances; he has arms in his hands which he knows how 
to use, and he can commit suicide just as readily; yet the 
Sovereign trusts him implicitly, and with a guard of 
soldiers around him thinks himself, and is, as safe ag in 
his own house. The President, though probably as safe 
among soldiers, cannot use them so openly as armour, and 
is thus much more exposed to the bullet and the knife,— 
the dagger, we fancy, only lingers as a convenient weapon 
in novels and on the stage. The distance, too, at which 
the soldiers keep an assassin does protect the possible 
victim, for feasible as assassination by the rifle seems to 
be, the rifle is seldom the weapon employed to kill a 
King, the chance of missing through agitation or blunder 
being probably too great. 
It follows that the victory of the Republican principle, 
should it prove victorious over the older ideas of social 
organisation, would not diminish but rather increase the 
most disturbing, and therefore gravest, of all political 
crimes, and there are other causes at work which point in 
the same direction. The world, it is true, is growing gentler, 
and perhaps more abhorrent of bloodshed, but it is also 
growlug more inclined to confuse the ideas with the persons 
who entertain them or help to make them executive. Every- 
thing is incarnated till people name Lord Kelvin, when 
they really mean applied science. The fierce light under 
which we shall all in future be condemned to live throws all 
personalities into strong relief, and makes them visible to 
millions who scarcely reflect at all. To them the head or 
mouthpiece of a party is inseparable from the programme 
of the party, though the latter may be the product of 
circumstances, or of events, or of social changes, and could 
not be arrested by the passing away of any individual. 
“Bryanism,” for example, in the United States springs 
entirely from social conditions which are independent 
of any person’s thoughts or any personality; but there are 
capitalists in the Union to whom Mr. Bryan is an object 
of loathing, and who, if they were not fortunately bound 
in the withes of creed or wealth or family ties, would at 
least think over the advantages of putting Mr. Bryan to 
death. They will do that rather shallow-brained orator 
no harm ; but if he were hated by a populace as he is by a 
section of the well-to-do his danger would be extreme. 
Democracy increases violence, not because of its ideas, but 
because it is a noun of multitude. The number of 
potential criminals in a crowd inereases of necessity with 
the extent of that crowd, and so, as Ministers of State and 
the higher agents of the police are painfully aware, does 
the number of those who when Blomfield wrote were 
called “the shanny,” people who are not mad, but in 
whom the reason exercises but a faint controlling power. 
They constitute the great danger alike of Kings and Presi- 
dents, and with the increase of education their number 
increases visibly. There is not a country in the world 
without a dozen persons in it who think, without reason, 
or with little reason, or even against reason, that they 
have been specially wronged, or that the country 1s 
wronged, or that it will be wronged by some prominent 
individual, that the world would be happier if he were 
removed, and that it may be some day their clear duty to 
remove him. They are almost always persons of some 
education, some knowledge of politics, and that brooding 
habit of mind which ends sooner or later, if it is indulged, 
in the loss of full control by the reason over the will. 
The writer of these lines once talked for an hour to an 
individual of the class, and but that his interlocutor, @ 
scholar and a gentleman, failed in the attempt he subse- 
quently made, would have regretted all his life that he 
did not act on his conviction and warn the police at once. 
You may see scores of such men in any great Anarchist 
gathering on the Continent, and our conviction is that as 
education of a kind and political knowledge of a kind 





filter down into all minds, the imperfect as well as the 
sane, the number of potential assassins will increase with 
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mber competent to vote. It should not, if it is true, 
en think tt is partly true, that the tendency of 
modern life is to diffuse power, and thereby lessen 
individual responsibility ; but that tendency is counter- 
acted in feeble minds by the dignity bestowed upon 
certain officials, and by the habit among the multitude of 
attributing everything to the influence of persons. It is 
always with them Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Gladstone, or 
Mr. John Burns who is responsible for that which occurs, 
and especially for all that occurs that they acutely 
dislike. Ideas are beyond their grasp till they are em- 
bodied in individuals, and with the increasing ascendency 
of the multitude individuals bulk larger in the general 
imagination. That is the main source of danger to 
Presidents and Ministers, and as the world grows a 
little wiser, or, rather, fuller of knowledge, it can, we 
think, but increase. “The shanny” will be no worse, 
put there will be many more of them, and they will fix 
their minds more upon the politically great. 





THE END OF THE STRIKE. 


T may, we think, be assumed that the engineering 
strike, which has lasted nearly five months, and has 

been fought with such stubborn resolution on both sides, 
has come to an end. Unions and Federations of employers 
do not agree to a conference unless they mean to make 
peace. On the surface, no doubt, all that has been agreed 
upon is a conference to discuss differences, but practically 
the conference will settle the terms upon which the men are 
to go back to work. It is to be hoped that those terms will 
bea real solution of the conflicting forces now at work, 
and that neither side will be content to patch up a 
temporary agreement. What is wanted now is to get 
down to the rock and build a really strong structure, not 
to be content with a temporary arrangement. Nominally, 
the strike and lock-out has been about hours. In reality 
it has had much deeper causes. If the dispute is stripped 
to the bone it comes to this. The masters declare that 
the Engineers’ Union interferes so greatly in the conduct 
of their business that it is becoming impossible to carry 
on the engineering industry at a profit. The Union 
officials, on the other hand, declare that they do not 
unduly interfere, or rather they say that they have a 
right to interfere as long as their interference does not 
passa certain point. They argue that their undoubted 
right to sell their labour collectively on such terms as 
seem good to them must and does give them a voice in 
determining not merely what the price of their labour 
shall be, but also what are the conditions under which 
it shall be applied. If they have a right to collec- 
tive bargaining as to the conditions of labour gene- 
rally, they may bargain (1) as to what price they shail 
work for, (2) as to what shall be their hours, and (3) 
as to what rules shall be employed in applying their 
labour in combination with machinery or in association 
with other workmen. The men say, in fact: ‘We must 
have a share in determining whether three or two men or 
one man ought to work such and such a machine. The 
master may say that one man can work it perfectly well ; 
but if we consider that the work when done by one man 
18 too arduous or too disagreeable, or at any rate for some 
teason undesirable, we have a right to claim that no man 
shall be called upon to work that machine except in 
company with another man.’ 


In theory, there can be no doubt that.in a free country 
men may argue thus collectively or individually, and no 
one can say them nay. They can say it, just as the masters 
may say: ‘We will not allow our machine to be worked 
by two men, or we will not employ red-haired men.’ But 
though either masters or men can in theory make any 
conditions they like, in practice they cannot do s0, 
for they cannot make conditions destructive to the 
industry, _ The masters cannot impose conditions which 
would drive away all good workmen, and the workmen 
cannot make conditions which would render the industry 
profitless, Granted, then, that the industry is to continue, 


© Proper way to put’the question is not, Are the workmen 
g to interfere in the management of the industry ? 
8 their interference in the conditions of work such asis 
jure business and destroy profits? Ifit is, then 
sort of interference must cease,—in the masters’ 
est, in the public interest, and in the men’s interest, 
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golden eggs. Unless there is some better answer to the 
case put forward by the masters than any we have seen, we . 
fear that the local officials of the Engineers’ Union have of 
late overstepped the limits of imterference, and have at- 
tempted to interfere with the management of the industry 
in a way which must ruin it, and so render it neces 

for the masters to say: ‘We can only either get rid of 
this interference or give up our work.’ Here is one of the 
cases put forward by the Employers’ Federation :—“ This 
firm were compelled by the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers to hand over two copying lathes to two turners, 
and each lathe was rated at 35s. per week=70s. for the 
two. Since the strike, a labourer has been advanced and 
put in charge of both machines, from which he, singly, is 
getting more work than the two Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers’ men produced. The labourer receives 24s. 
per week, which was a large increase on his former wage. 
Result, a saving of 46s. per week, and a larger output. 
This case is also an instance of interference with the 
working of machines. The Society compelled a skilled man 
to be put on to each of two machines, which can be easily 
and capably worked by a single ‘handy’ man.” It is very 
difficult to believe that this story is not an example of the 
attempt to restrict the use of machinery, or rather to hedge 
machinery round with such restrictions that its employ- 
ment shall not be profitable. The Unions, that is, say: 
‘We will not prevent you introducing new machinery, 
but if you do we must insist that there shall be no reduc- 
tion in the number of men employed.’ That is, of course, 
the old anti-machinery feeling, to which the answer is 
that no labour-saving machinery was ever produced, or 
will be produced, which did not in the end increase 
instead of diminishing the demand for human labour. 
Another example of Union interference is even more 
regrettable: —“ A London firm had an apprentice working 
between two Union men, all on similar machine tools. 
The apprentice was ‘interviewed’ by these two men 
‘because he finished three heads (part of a stamp mill) 
in his day as against their two each.’ The lad consulted 
his father as to the choice he should make between cheat- 
ing his employers out of one-third of his work and a 
broken head. The father having reported the affair to 
the principal, the lad was removed from his delicate 
situation and put on other work, and the two Unionists 
were left to do their minimum of work.” Here is 
another example of the alleged desire of the Union to 
restrict the output of work :—“ A Clyde firm report that 
they have had several instances of interference by shop 
stewards. One of the stewards repeatedly checked one of 
the turners for turning out too much work, and the firm 
say they were aware that among the majority there was 
an agreement to do as little as possible. Any young man 
they started at anything under what the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers were pleased to call the ‘ minimum 
wage’ was forced to leave the shop, however well satisfied 
he might be himself with the wage.” If this story is 
authentic, it is obvious that in the shop in question work 
was being carried on under conditions which must in the 
end mean ruin. 


But, it may be argued, it is incredible that the Union 
really acts deliberately on the lines indicated in these 
“examples” of Union interference. The Unions, it will 
be urged, must and do know that the men are in reality 
partners with the masters, and that it cannot be to their 
interests to destroy the engineering industry. Strange 
as it may seem, we fear that the men and their leaders 
have lost sight of the partnership between themselves and 
the employers. The Engineers’ Union has, we fear, been 
pressing its claims to interfere, not so much with the 
practical aim of getting better conditions for the in- 
dividual worker, as in obedience to certain abstract ideas 
which it considers will help on the cause of Labour. That 
is, the pressing forward of a semi-Socialistic ideal has 
been substituted for the legitimate work of collective 
bargaining. The Union naturally enough, and in theory 
rightly enough, holds that it is a sort of corporation, and 
that it must use its powers for the benefit of all its 
members, whether actually at work or not. This means 
that it must do its best to find work, must increase as 
much as possible the number of men at work. In plain 


words, the Union conceives it to be its duty to obtain 
work for the greatest number of men. 
said, is natural enough and reasonable enough per se. 


That, as we have 
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erwise they would be killing the goose that lays the 


Unfortunately the Union has gone the wrong way about 
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doing what it wants to do. Instead of trying to keep 
the maximum of men at work by developing trade and 
industry, by encouraging capital to come in and compete to 
employ labour, by cheapening production in every possible 
way, and so increasing the demand for the product; 
instead, that is, of doing everything possible to keep the 
bidding lively for labour, it has adopted an entirely opposite 
policy. It has acted, to begin with, as if the demand for 
engineering work were a fixed and permanent quantity,— 
a great bowl of soup. Its first object has been to preside 
over the bowl and see that every one all round got a 
helping. When there was not enough work for all the 
members of the Union to be employed, it would appear— 
we cannot, of course, do more than guess at the details of 
the process—that the Union argued as follows:—‘ We 
must increase the number of men employed. Now, the 
work to be done being constant, if one hundred men who 
are now working nine hours only do eight hours a day, 
there will be room for twelve more men. It is clear, then, 
that the economic policy of the Union should be a change 
to shorter hours. Next, the work to be done being con- 
stant, it is clear that if certain rapid workers do in three 
hours what other men take six to do, the total work will 
be done too quickly, and the masters will be compelled 
either to keep. on men who are doing nothing, or else to 
discharge some of their hands. Hence, we must insist on 
even work, and on no man doing more than his fair share. 
‘Lastly, machines displace human labour. Therefore, we 
.must only allow machines to be worked under conditions 
‘which will not displace labour.’ Thus, without meaning 
to injure the masters, and merely through the adoption 
- of sophistical notions in regard to the possibility of 
-keeping the demand for labour constant, the advisers 
of the men have come to regard the enforcement of 
shorter hours, working at the pace of the average man, 
and the limitation of machinery as necessary principles of 
action. Of course the result has been, and must be, 
disastrous to the engineering industry. Until the work- 
men, not nominally but really, get it out of their heads that 
work can be “ made” there can be no satisfactory solution 
of the Labour question. As our readers know, we believe 
in the need for Unions, and should regard their destruc- 
tion as extremely dangerous. What we do want them to 
see, and there will not be any real peace till they do see it, 
is the fact that the way to raise wages and improve the 
conditions of labour is to increase the total profits of 
industry and so increase the demand for labour. It is by 
increasing, not by limiting, the output that the workers 
will benefit. If the men work with vigour and diligence, 
if they regard the machines as helpers, not rivals, and if 
they help to decrease the cost of production, the men must 
share in the increased prosperity. They will gain shorter 
hours and higher wages. If, on the other hand, the 
smen increase the cost of production it is as certain as 
that the sun will rise that they will decrease the de- 
mand for their labour and so shorten their pay. This 
is an economic fact, from which there is no escape. 
The men in the cotton trade have realised the fact. 
They may have causes of complaint, good and bad, and 
may fight with the masters, but at least they realise their 
partnership, and know that it is to their interest to use 
the best machinery, and get out of it the very maximum 
of productive power. They have learnt that the less you 
make of a thing the less there is of that thing to go 
round when pay-day comes,—for it is out of that thing, 
expressed in pounds, shillings, and pence, that the wages 
are paid. Let us hope that the engineers will realise this 
fact also. Unless we are much mistaken, they have learnt 
more than they admit during the progress of the strike. 





THE ELECTORAL INCIDENT IN GERMANY. 


1 er views which we ventured to put forward on 
October 23rd as to the probable course of German 
internal politics has received this week some unexpected 
. confirmation. We then described what seemed to us the 
access of reasonableness, or at all events of opportunism, 
in the Social Democratic party, which is rapidly becoming, 
instead of a revolutionary faction, the extreme wing of 
the general Liberal movement. Its leaders, in order to 
-conciliate the peasants, have abandoned the idea of 
‘nationalising the land, they have consented to enter into 
the Parliamentary life of Prussia as well as of Germany, 
and above all, they have agreed when they cannot seat 
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their own man to support the Radical candidate All 
that seemed to us to show that Radicalism in German 

would soon absorb the forces of Social Democracy, Well 
an election has just occurred in West Priegnitz, a typical] 
Conservative seat in the typically Conservative province of 
Brandenburg, and the ballot revealed a majority for the Con 
servative, Herr von Saldern, of 1,895 votes over the Radical, 
Herr Max Schulz, the Social Democrat on his part carryin 
off 2,015 votes, and the Anti-Semite, who may be describe 
usually as a foe to capital but not to society, only 1,909 
As, however, Herr von Saldern had less than half the 
total number of votes recorded, a second ballot was 
necessary, and was held on Sunday last, when the whole 
body of Socialists went to the poll, drawing with them some 
Anti-Semites, and the Radical was seated by 7,481 votes 
against the 5,999 of his Conservative opponent, receivine 
moreover, a majority of 639 over the half of the unusual 
number (13,480) recorded at the polls. That is a most 
striking incident, for it shows that the Social Democrats 
of Germapy have given up their doctrinaire separateness 

prefer what they think good legislation to the assertion of 
their old economic heresy, and are ready to merge them. 
selves, when needful, in the party just above them, and 
nearest, as they think, to their opinions. It shows, more. 
over, that even in Conservative districts the Radicals, 
when joined by the Social Democrats, can carry the day 
against the squires, and the solid block of Conservatism 
to which they act as figure-heads. It is therefore possible, 
as the Social Democrat party acts throughout Germany 
on the same lines, that the Parliament returned at the 
election now almost at hand may be the most Radical 
ever returned in Germany. In other words, there will be 
a large majority pledged to vote against the high taxation 
of cereals, which is the object of the squires; against the 
secrecy of judicial proceedings in the Army, which is dear 
to the High Conservatives and to most of the highly 
placed officers; and against the effort to create a Navy 
sufficient to exercise a “world-wide” influence, upon 
which the present Emperor’s heart is set. It will be 
opposed to many other things, and especially to the tone 
in which the Government is conducted, to the rigour of 
the law of lése-majesté, and to the severities of repressive 
legislation, but it will be especially opposed to Court 
pressure upon the subjects we have named. 


It is hardly possible, should such a Parliament come 
into existence, that some kind of collision between the 
throne and the people can be permanently averted. The 
Radicals, it is true, will have enormous difficulties to 
contend with. They have no means of compelling the 
Executive Government to revise its legislation, for their 
success will rather alarm than attract the Federal Council, 
whose assent is essential to all their legislative proposals, 
and they can hardly hope upon the subjects which in- 
terest them to draw over the Emperor to their side. They 
have no power to stop the machine by refusing money 
already voted, and no constitutional right to insist that 
Ministers with whom they are at variance shall be dis- 
missed. Above all, they have, and probably will have, no 
leaders to whom they can point as men qualified to 
administer great Departments, or to give advice which 
the Emperor, merely as a wise ruler, will do well to follow. 
It is not from the Reichsrath that the statesman comes 
whom opinion can insist upon making Chancellor, nor can 
one perceive any solid chance that such a person will 
emerge from the Deputies’ ranks in the near future. The 
necessary training in Germany, as in Russia and India, 1s 
almost monopolised by the bureaucracy and the Army. A 
great Radical noble might have the necessary qualifica- 
tions; but no such person has yet appeared in Germany 
upon that side, and if he did he would probably differ in 
ideas from the majority of his followers, and would be 
secretly distrusted by them. The levers with which to 
dislodge the powerful, so abundant in England and France, 
do not exist in Germany; and if the Government sits 
quiet resolutely, content with that which is, it may survive 
general hostility for years. No Government, however, in 
our time is content with perfect quiescence, and = 
moment the German Government moves, the Siew 
can terribly embarrass the Executive. It can refuse @ 
new projects of law, all new taxation, and all new we 
It can pour upon the Government a stream of namie 
argument, which, repeated from week to week and year : 
year, must gradually loosen its hold even upon its “— 
immediate agents ; and it can use its privilege of person 
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criticism upon Ministers in a way which, with the Con- 
tinental inability to put up with ridicule, would speedily 
make office nearly untenable. With a Parliament thus 
recalcitrant, the Emperor would soon be compelled to think 
either of remodelling his whole policy or of suspending 
the Constitution, which in a Federal State is always 
a dangerous measure; or of restricting the franchise by 
what would be virtually a coup d'état, even if all the 
German Governments assented to the project. No such 
yestriction, after universal suffrage had been fairly estab- 
lished, has yet been tried in Europe, and the effort to 
enforce it would be, in most judgments, a most risky leap 
into the dark. Insurrection is impossible in Germany, 
put there are means of resistance, if a people is once 
roused to the temper which forgets consequences, more 
legal than insurrection. No Treasury, 18 was pointed out 


lawsuits, even if all Judges and Magistrates could be 
relied on, as doubtless in Germany they could be relied 
on, to enforce the law. 

Things will not go as far as that. Germany is no more 
fettered by logic than England is, and the people are not 
sufficiently embittered, are too loyal to the dynasty, and 
too sensitive to the immense external dangers of their 
position, to make the task of governing them impossible. 
Some kind of compromise is almost sure to be discovered ; 
but the embarrassments of the Emperor if the Conserva- 
tives are crushed at the elections are likely to be very great, 
all the more so as the kind of Minister who could relieve 
him from them is hardly to be discovered. We had one once, 
Pitt, who trembled in the King’s closet and in the Commons 
was the haughtiest of masters; but nations do not often 
produce characters of that kind, nor is it certain that 
William II. would accept such a Minister even if he 
appeared. Heis modern; he wants not only to govern, but 
to be seen doing it; and under a Sovereign so prominent 
aman of the Pitt capacity, however devoted, soon finds his 
position almost too diflicult to bear. He always ends by 
greatly respecting the Parliamentary instrument which is 
80 docile to him, so recalcitrant to anybody else, and when- 
ever he sides with Parliament the old difficulty is sure 
to be renewed. The truth is that government by an 
irremovable Person who means governing, and by a 
Parliament, is very difficult to carry on, perhaps impos- 
sible to carry on, with universal suffrage. Pitt addressed 
a nominee Parliament, and though Bismarck managed for 
a time, it was only because his master had determined 
that when they differed the Minister should have his 
way. The great experiment now being tried in Germany 
of combining universal suffrage with a real kingship 
has not lasted ten years, which in the history of a 
nation is a very little while. Indeed it has hardly been 
tried at all, for during the first year or two of this 
reign there was what Carlyle felicitously described as 
“melodious agreement of vote,’ and nobody cared to 
know which was the stronger power. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON MUNICIPAL LIFE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN never forgets that he first 

- made his mark in municipal politics, and it is 
creditable to him that he still manifests so eager an 
interest in this branch of our many-sided public life. 
Coming from so well administered a city as Birmingham, 
and speaking in so well administered a city as Glasgow 
(first in efficiency of all the municipalities of the United 
Kingdom), Mr. Chamberlain had naturally good words 
to say about British municipal life, more especially since 
the Tammany victory in New York had just revealed the 
enormous hold which a corrupt “ring” had obtained over 
America’s greatest city, affording thereby a striking con- 
trast with such a city as Glasgow. Mr. Chamberlain 
himeelf, Some time ago, compared the Municipal Council 
of Birmingham with that of Boston, showing that the 
English city got more value for its outlay than did the 
American, that in Birmingham the municipal control 
over monopolies was more complete, while the local 
taxation was lower. Boston municipil life is, of course, 
respectable and highly efficient as compared with that 
of New York, but still its standard is lower than 
that of the best European cities. Doubtless our best 
Cities can scarcely show such perfectly scientific organisa- 
tion as can the great cities of Germany, or even, perbaps, 





are considerable, and constant improvement is manifest. 
It is widely felt that the Municipal Reform Act of 1835 
was probably the most useful outcome of Whig reforming 
zeal. Yet are we quite sure that the exceedingly sanguine 
temper of the English people regarding their municipa} 
life is fully justified? Are we certain that our 
organisation is the very best that can be made, or that 
there are not dangers ahead to be avoided only by the 
utmost vigilance and public spirit? Mr. Chamberlain in 
his Glasgow speech looked ultimately to the steady 
growth of a civic conscience as the one safeguard, and 
that is true enough. You cannot stop up every possible 
cranny through which the wave of evil may conceivably 
inundate our institutions. On the honesty and intelli- 





| gence of the average man we must ultimately rely for our 
| security, 
here in 1831, could collect taxes by means of millions of | 


But the modern problem is how to provide, 
amid our vast aggregations of people, for the necessary 
control of public men by their masters, the public; how te 
carry on business, so to speak, in the open, with criticism 
alike free and well informed, and with adequate super- 
vision. When we recollect that three-fourths of the 
people of England live in urban areas, some of which are 
growing with prodigious rapidity into huge provinces of 
houses, with the result that candidates for local office are 
less and less known personally to the electors, are we so 
absolutely certain that subtle methods of corruption may 
not affect our municipal life in the future ? 

The history of bribery is a strange record. Through- 
out the whole of the eighteenth century England was 
largely governed through organised corruption, from the 
days when Defoe noted the prices of perfectly respectable 
Aldermen and advised Harley what should be paid, to the 
time when Pitt and Dundas made “ deals” with nabobs 
and war-contractors. It was the exception to find a mar 
who did not regard a vote as a purchaseable commodity, 
ora Member of Parliament who did not dip his hand 
into the public treasury. To-day our public life is, as we 
are in the habit of saying, fairly pure. Here and there 
are municipal scandals, and there are probably few Par- 
liamentary elections where some of the votes of the 
“residuum” are not purchased by means other thaw 
money paid down. Our Members of Parliament occa- 
sionally figure as promoters of shady companies, but 
there is no bribery whatever in the old sense. We 
point to these facts and to our large local administrative 
work done by public-spirited men, and we feel self- 
complacent and secure. But again we ask whether there 
are not modern dangers to be avoided, dangers the more 
serious because of a more subtle nature than in former 
times. 

The chief source of danger we have hinted at,—viz., 
huge masses of people herded together who do not and 
cannot know one another in any intimate way, who do not 
know candidates for office, who have no political or civic 
pied a terre, so to speak. The Greeks held that a City- 
State should not exceed a certain size, because, as Aristotle 
put it, where would be the Stentor who would call the 
people together? The physical difficulty suggested 
a moral and civic problem, and the decay of the 
City-State was contemporaneous with its growth. May 
not the enormous growth of modern cities exercise 
a deteriorating influence on municipal life because 
vital contact of citizens is impossible, and because the 
average citizen is removed farther and farther from those 
who are at the source of power? What does the 
average man in Camberwell or Hacknev know of the 
candidates selected for School Board or County Council 
by a small caucus, many of the members of which are 
themselves utterly unknown to one another? And when 
the candidate is once elected, the tendency, which he must 
be a strong man to resist, is for him to attach himself 
to a Moderate or Progressive ring, the respective members 
of which stand by one another, accuse and deny, and 
generally make the issue exceedingly obscure for the man 
in the street. In a small town the individual eye can 
survey the whole area, and the individual can and does 
make a shrewd guess as to the character and motives of 
the local public men; but in London this is increasingly 
difficult owing to sheer size and population. It seems, 


in short, to need a very definite local organic life in order 
to sustain a healthy municipality uncontrolled by rings 
and factions, and where the elector has ready access to 
the means for criticising and fairly judging his repre- 





aris; but our standard is high, our actual achievements 


sentative. 
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But the great city is a fact about which we cannot argue. 
It is there, and must be accepted as a factor in our problem. 
How, then, should the structure of the municipality be 
arranged so that public control may be secured? We may 
at once say that the completely autonomist city is impos- 
sible under the conditions of modern life. The central 
Government must keep a certain general control, and that 
control in some respects, as in providing for the auditing 
of accounts, must be very sharp and sure. After the 
extreme centralising tendency of early Liberalism the 
pendulum swung in the other direction, but we think 
that a more adequate central control might be admitted. 
We have alluded to the question of audit, and we might 
add to it that of compulsory powers to enforce sanitary 
regulations on local bodies, to which recent epidemics 
have drawn attention. We should say, too, that greater 
pressure should be brought to bear on the Committees. 
If corruption is to find its way in it is by the Committee 
that access will be gained; if negligence or inefficiency 
is permitted it is because of the laxity shown towards the 
Committee’s Report,—a fault, we admit, not shown by the 
London County Council at the present time. Quis custodes 
ipsos custodiet? Who shall supervise that Committee ? 
By the Greater New York charter the Mayor is clothed 
with powers in this direction which we do not wish to see 
adopted here. But it is a question whether greater powers 
should not be given to an English Mayor, whether the 
conception of him as an ornamental figure-head should 
not be frankly given up, and greater power and respon- 
sibility be placed upon his office. We should say that 
some mean between the English and American systems, 
if it can be hit upon, would prove a safeguard to the 
successful working of our municipal life which is to-day 
not conspicuously present. The tendency, fortunately, 
here is to increase the dignity of the Mayoral position, so 
that men of local mark, and even of high rank, who 
possess character and standing, and who will not be 
either bribed from the outside or browbeaten from 
within, are now largely chosen as local Mayors. This 
tendency existing, we think the powers of these officers 
should be increased, and that their functions should be 
more and more of a large business and administrative 
character, and less and less of a merely ornamental 
nature. We do not think that the American plebiscite 
would suit English municipal life, but we do think that, 
as the responsibilities of the Mayor’s position were raised, 
the tendency would be to elect abler and better men to the 
post all over the country. To these suggestions we add 
that of the very widest publicity, without which general 
municipal life in cities like London and Paris is impossible. 

We have referred to the subtler methods of modern 
bribery. Are we sure that we are safe from them in 
England under a wide suffrage which includes many who 
regard the municipality as a milch-cow to be milked 
assiduously for their benefit? Living wages to public 
employés is right enough, but may not pressure be brought 
to bear for securing special terms, and may not artful 
demagogues succumb to such pressure for the sake of 
re-election and of keeping their fingers on the pulse of a 
great city? May not rates raised from shopkeepers be 
spent on benefits to labour combinations? May not 
contracts go to certain houses, regardless of the 
character of their work, by a little judicious pressure 
brought to bear on a Committee? May not needless work 
be actually created in order to keep discontented con- 
stituents in employment? We do not expect that the 
older and cruder forms of corruption would be practised 
now. Even the criminal elasses march with the times, 
and your modern burglar is a scientific expert compared 
with his ancestor of a century ago. We expect modern 
bribery to be comparatively refined, secret, and indirect, 
as are all the undoubted forms of bribery to which we 
have alluded. It is so fatally easy to cloak bribery under 
a pretence of philanthropy. ‘“ What! sweat the municipal 
employé ? refuse an esthetic model lodging-house which 
can never pay expenses? deny the cyclist his free 
municipal race-track—to be paid for by people who 
have no interest in racing?” The schemes for the 
promotion of human comfort seem so plausible, the 
pressure exerted by the “ring” seems so very like the 
voice of public opinion, especially when backed up by 
the cheap newspapers. We do not desire to indulge in 


croaking, for we recognise as fully as any one can do that 
an immense and salutary revolution of the peaceful kind 





sesieniatniasael 
has transformed our civic life. But at the same time 
feel that dangers exist which the public, in their mood a 
complacent optimism, do not realise. Our race ig b h 
means free from corrupt tendencies, and though in many 
respects we have got the upper hand of corruption, we ar 
quite convinced that there is danger in the future tem 
the influences which can be brought to bear on both 
electors and elected in large cities where civic solidarit 
is weak and where dubious motive-forces are strong, j 








THE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD’S WILL. 


: ie Bishop of Wakefield was doubtless in the right in 
descending to such explanations in his will, or at all 
events his object was clear and laudable. Dr. Walsham 
How was aware that as he had inherited one fortune from 
his father, and another from his wife’s relatives, he would 
seem to the public to have died rich, and would be accused, after 
the envious method of modern journalism, of having accumu. 
lated wealth out of the revenues of the Church. He there. 
fore explained in his will that he had always given away a 
tenth of his income, and that as to the receipts from his See he 
had spent them all either in charity or in the expenses 
attending the actual administration of his diocese. I£ the 
excellent Bishop, who was at once preacher, poet, organiser, 
and divine, and more or less successful in all these capacities, 
had a foible, it was desire of appreciation, and he there. 
fore obeyed a most natural and unobjectionable impulse 
in defending himself against a possible posthumous calumny, 
which would injure the reputation of his Church as well ag 
his own. Nor is it fair to say that he rendered the lot of his 
successor a little harder, for that argument may be pushed, 
and often is pushed, till there is no room left for an in. 
dividual and characteristic display either of ability or virtue, 
We entirely exonerate the good Bishop, whose virtues and 
whose verses were alike familiar to the readers of the 
Spectator, from any imputation of vainglory; but we confess 
to being slightly annoyed by the popular comments upon his 
conduct. Half the journals in the country are intimating 
that in spending all he received from ecclesiastical sources he 
only did his duty, and that all other Bishops and beneficed 
clergy would do well to imitate his example. Why? 
The argument that the Church should never be a pro. 
fession, that a Bishop should never be married, and 
that every clergyman should regard himself as a kind 
of mendicant friar bound to take from the Church only 
the means of daily sustenance, is one we can fully understand, 
and even, seeing what St. Paul says on the subject, can con- 
sider defensible; but if we treat clerical work as a profession 
as well as a calling, if we deem it right to invest the Epis- 
copate with an earthly as well as a spiritual dignity, and if 
we desire, or indeed demand, that the clergy should not be 
celibate, we confess the argument seems to us not only harsh 
but inept. Why ought the Bishop of Greenshire to leave his 
wife and children chargeable to the parish any more than 
anybody else? What is it in him, as distinguished from the 
highly placed layman, which renders thrift a vice, or why 
should he alone among mankind be deprived of the right to 
his own free will in the exercise of his charity? He is paid not 
merely as a divine entitled to live by the pursuit of the noblest 
of professions, but as a great and valuable servant of the State, 
who is placed on high that he may in the sight of all men show 
in what honour the community holds the Church, and where- 
fore should his liberty in disposing of his income be taken 
away from him alone? If he has too much, as doubtless 
many Bishops, like many high officers of the Law, formerly 
had too much, let his allowance be reduced, but of that 
which remains let him have at least the full and unfettered 
disposal. The Church is not honoured or the community 
benefited by the enforced charity of a Bishop, or by the 
poverty of those he leaves behind him, nor is there 
anything in Christianity which makes it specially binding 
on him to give away all that he receives from one 
particular source. Christ taught many things about wealth, 
most of which are still treated as counsels of perfection 
rather than as commands binding upon all men, but there 18 
no hint among them all that a teacher of the word may keep 
all he inherits, but must give away all the wages which he has 
fairly earned, often by labour more severe than that of most 
secular employments. We can well believe that a Bishop, 
keenly sensible of the needs of the poor, and especially of the 
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needs of his own poor clergy, might feel the impulse to give 
away all his surplus funds, but we can see no reason in his 
drawing distinctions as to the source from which those funds 
arise, or admit that his surplus begins before the decent needs 
of his family are satisfied. Suppose in the sacred cause of 
charity he kept them alive, as so many mothers are compelled 
to do, on dry bread and tea? The money is either his own 
or it is not, and if it is his own he is bound to use it like 
any other Christian, first in paying his debts, one of which 
is owing to his family, and then in just so wide and large a 
charity as will still leave him the “cheerful giver” whom the 
Lord loves. There is no such distinction between the cleric 
and the layman as the journalists are endeavouring to set up, 
and no such superior character of trasteeship in the Bishop 
or the priest. We are all trustees of what we have if we do 
our duty, not the clerical order alone. If a Bishop conceives 
himself overpaid, let him pay back the overplus to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, not take what in his judgment 
he has not earned, and with it indulge himself in that greatest 
of luxuries, wise and discriminate giving. If it is right for 
the Bishop to take the income at all, it is right to use it 
according to his own best light as to a Christian’s duty, 
which will vary according to every man’s temperament and 
view of his responsibilities. We do not doubt that Dr. 
Walsham How did so use it, but his light is no guide for 
another man in the same position, nor would he have alleged 
that it was. 


We write with a certain impatience, because we perceive in 
every direction the injurious operation of a very mean kind 
of Socialism, that which insists whenever money is derived 
from the community that its recipient shall be ‘‘ generous” in 
letting somebody else have the benefit of the payment. Why 
should he be generous in that way unless he wants to? All 
money, that of journalists more especially, is derived from 
the community; and the object of the State in paying a salary 
is to draw into the service of that community the man who is 
most fitted for the work which it is necessary to do. The 
pay is to be an attraction as well as a reward; but if its 
expenditure is dictated its attraction ceases. One man is 
attracted by the means for him of living luxuriously; another 
by resources for “ representation,” as it is called,—that is, for 
a display which may be dignified or otherwise, according to 
taste or circumstances; another by ability to rebuild fortunes 
which have fallen below his rank or his expectations. One 
desire may be noble and the other ignoble—though whenever 
aman is paid by wages instead of a salary we represent thrift 
to him as the highest of the virtues—but in neither has the 
community the smallest proper concern. Its interest as 
well as its business is that its work should be thoroughly well 
done. Of course, if the community pays for show there 
should be show, or there is no honesty; but even then 
it should remember that there is no show so showy 
as service visibly and exceptionally efficient. The notion 
now preached so widely, that show is a duty on the 
part of all in high position, that they are paid to “ represent ” 
the grandeur of the State, is a pure illusion, the only effect of 
which is that men with a tendency to economy engrained in 
them, who are often among the most competent of mankind, 
are not attracted by the salaries offered, which they know are 
only held out to tantalise them, for opinion will compel them 
to give them away or spend them when they at heart desire 
them only for far-sighted accumulation. The Bourbons 
shattered the French Monarchy by perpetual “ representa- 
tion,” of which Louis XIV. was the very ideal; the Hohen- 
vollerns built up the Monarchy of Prussia, which became the 
Monarchy of Germany, by a penuriousness that looked after 
thalers. Which served the people best ? The greatest Viceroy 
of India never spent anything; the feeblest Viceroy of India 
spent all that he received. Which was the greater man or served 
the Republic best? We are not, be it understood, arguing 
for thrift in office, or against grandeur, or even in opposition 
to pure waste within the honest limits of the waster’s fortune, 
but only pleading that it is folly to pay large salaries and 
then deprive them of all their attractive power by settling, 
whether by law or by irresistible opinion, the mode of their 
expenditure. The man who receives must settle that for 
himself, There have been great men who were strengthened 
—Pitt probably was—by never giving five minutes’ thought 
either toexpenditure or income—and there have been great men 


home they could not discuss public affairs with half their usual 
power. Of such, as legend tells, was the great Sir Robert Peel. 
We want both kinds of men, not one kind only, in the service 
alike of the State and the Church, and to boycott one of them 
is to deprive the community of some of their best leaders. 
Greed is immoral, and we have known men good enough to 
think it immoral to take higher pay than they fairly earned; 
but to say that accumulation is of itself immoral is to con- 
demn the very basis of every civilisation. If no one accumu- 
lates how shall the luckless or the inefficient or the sick be 
saved from dying of hunger? 





DIALECT POETRY. 

Y the death of Mr. Brown, the poet who wrote “ Betsy 
Lee” and “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns,” the world has lost a true 

poet. Many lovers of poetry never managed to read even 
“Betsy Lee,” being alarmed at the thought of the dialect; 
but it is not too much to say that no one whose opinion was 
worth having ever read half way through “ Betsy Lee ” with- 
out admitting that the writer had passion, inspiration, 
imagination, and all the qualities that belong to the true 
poet. Whether the reader personally liked or disliked verse 
written in the vernacular of a special district, he could not 
close the book without the remark, “ At any rate this is the 
real thing.” But though a re-reading of “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns” 
can only confirm the verdict that Mr. Brown was a true poet, 
it is almost sure to raise the question, What justification is there 
for dialect poetry? Is there a place for dialect poetry, and do 
the poets who make use of dialect to express their inspiration 
make a wise choice? When the dialect chosen is the poet’s 
own natural language there can, of course, be no doubt as to 
the answer. <A poet writes best in the tongue in which he 
was born and bred and in which he thinks, and he is almost 
certain to be happiest and most free when he uses it. Burns 
was, of course, right to use Lowland Scotch, for that was his 
natural tongue. Barnes, again, was right to use the Dorset. 
shire country speech for his exquisite lyrics, for he heard it 
round his cradle and in the pleasant villages and farms of the 
land in which he was brought up. It is true that Barnes 
altimately passed into a world of men and women who talked 
ordinary English, but his duties as a country clergyman gave 
him plenty of excuse for keeping up his Dorsetshire talk. 
The real problem arises when we come to writers like Mr. 
Brown, who, though he lived as a boy and again in old age 
among the sailor-folk of the Isle of Man, could not be 
said to speak ordinary English as an acquired tongue 
and the Manx dialect by nature. It cannot be said, 
except very paradoxically, that the Manx dialect was the 
tongue which came naturally to him. He may have schooled 
himself into preferring it above all others, and he may indeed 
have come to think in it, but primarily it was to him an 
exotic form of speech, just as ordinary English was an exotic 
in the case of Burns. How, then, is it possible to justify Mr. 
Brown in deliberately choosing to write in a language which 
must in reality have been as artificial to him as ordinary 
English was to Burns? That is the problem, and a very 
interesting one, since on its solution depends, as it were, the 
future of dialect poetry. If Mr. Brown made a mistake in 
writing dialect verse because the Manx dialect was not his 
natural daily speech, then we shall quickly see an end of 
dialect poetry, for it is hardly likely that many poets will 
arise in the future who will use a dialect naturally and 
as part of their birthright. But though we have stated 
the literary problem involved by Mr. Brown’s poetry in 
these abstract terms, we do not intend to discuss it 
on abstract lines. The best solution is to go to the poems 
themselves. “Betsy Lee” is the answer to the question, 
Was Mr. Brown justified in writing in dialect? No 
one with an ounce of feeling for poetry can read that 
enchanting tale without saying that the writer was amply 
justitied from every point of view, and that he could not 
possibly have used his powers better than in producing so 
noble a poem. The problem, to be worth discussing, must 
then be stated in a different way. How is it that Mr. Brown 
was able to write such heart-stirring verse in a dialect whieh 
was not his by nature, and which, though he knew it so 
intimately, must always have been an exotic? The answer 
is, we believe, to be found in the fact that Mr. Brown always 
used the Manx dialect dramatically, and seldom, if ever, 
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Manx dialect (as Barnes wrote them in the Dorsetshire) he 
would have made as great a failure as Barnes did when he 
wrote poems in common English. What enabled Mr. Brown to 
write as he did write was his habit of speaking in the person 
of an old Manx sailor. By the genius of sympathy he was 
enabled to produce exactly the words and feelings of the 
sailor-folk whom he loved so well. Thus though, as we have 
said, it is hardly likely that we shall have another Burns or 
another Barnes, men who can write of themselves and of 
their own emotions in dialect, there will, as long as the 
dialects last, be a place, and a most legitimate place, for 
dialect poetry. The only condition will be that the presenta- 
tion shall be dramatic in form. We shall not again have 
poems like “Lwonesome Woodlands, Zunny Woodlands,” 
but there is no reason why we should not have tales in verse 
like “ Betsy Lee” and “Tommy Big-Eyes.” 

We have written thus because the true reason, and so 
apology, for dialect poetry of the kind written by Mr. 
Brown seems so often ignored. It must not, however, 
be supposed that we have fallen into the error of thinking 
that Mr. Brown was chiefly interesting because he was a 
skilful user of the Manx fisher talk. That would indeed 
~be a capital error in literary criticism. Mr. Brown’s use of 
«dialect, wise and full of taste and good sense as it was, 
was the least important thing in his poetic equipment. 
‘The man was a poet in every nerve and fibre. His poetry, 
.in truth, is worth troubling about, not because it is in 
dialect, but because the “ichor of spring,” to borrow Mr. 
‘«Watson’s phrase, is crimson in each line of it. How and 
why the shy old scholar carried a lad’s heart with him to the 
grave is another question, and quite beyond our present 
‘intention. The fact remains that the spirit of youth and of 
joy and life leaps out of the pages. And what is stranger, 
.and what would, we expect, be a mystery, if not indeed a 
wild contradiction, for readers of the Latin race (if they may 
for a moment be imagined), is the fact that this joyful note 
of springtime is blended with the true Northern melancholy. 
There is a note of pure delight in Nature and her ways—a 
note which ‘“dallies with the innocence of love like the old 
age’—and yct alongside it is a note of tragic suffering, 
a note moralised and ennobled no doubt, but always present. 
‘Where in our literature is there anything more full of life 
.and pure joy than this from “ Betsy Lee” ?— 

“Now the beauty of the thing when childher plays is 
The terrible wonderful length the days is. 
Up you jumps, and out in the sun, 
And you fancy the day will never he done: 
And you're chasin the bumbees hummin so cross 
In the hot sweet air among the goss [gorse], 
Or gath’rin blue-bells, or lookin for eggs, 
Or peltin the ducks with their yalla legs, 
Ora climbin, and nearly breakin your skulls, 
Or a shoutin for divilment after the gulls, 
Or a thinkin of nothin, but down at the tide, 
Singin out for the happy you feel inside. 
That’s the way with the kids, you know, 
And the years do come and the years do go, 
And when you look back it’s all like a puff, 
Happy and over and short enough.” 


Where, too, is there verse more touched with natural magic 
.than the description of the cows in the cowshed ?— 


« Well, winter come, and then the cows 
Was goin a milkin in the house. 
And if you want peace and quietness, 
It’s in a cow-house you'll get it the best. 
For the place is so warm, and their breath is so sweet, 
And the nice straw bedding about their feet, 
And hardly any light at all, 
But just a dip stuck on to the wall, 
And them yocked [yoked] in the dark as quiet as ghos’es, 
And a feelin for each other’s noses. 
And, bless me! sometimes you’d hardly be knowin 
It was them, excep’ for their chewin and blowin. 
Aw, many a time I’ve felt quite queer 
° ‘To see them standin so orderly there. 
Is it the Lord that makes them so still ? 
Aw, I like them craythurs terrible! 
Aye, aye! the sea for the leks of us! 
It’s God's own work (though treacherous!) ; 
But for peace and rest and that—d’ye see? 
Among the cows is the place for me,” 


But in Mr. Brown’s case, as in that of all true poets, the 
quality which really raises his verse above the level of 
ordinary achievement is that of passion. The thing that 
strikes one most in “Betsy Lee” is that every line is 
quivering with passion. We do not, of course, mean by 


‘passion the mere emotion of love, but the poet’s passion, 





the quality which marks the true poet, whether it burns from 
a piece of fantastic vers de société like the “ Rape of the 
Lock,” from a dissertation on theology like “The Hind and the 
Panther,” or from a pure satire like the “ Dunciad.” Passion 
in poetry is a communicable fire. The poet hides a subtle 
something in the words which kindle and warm us as we read, 
be the subject what it will. No one had more completely the 
power to work this miracle than the author of “Betsy Lee,” 
and hence his verses have a rush and a “ go” which are most 
exhilarating. They read themselves, as if they were ballads of 
Kipling. As an example of what we mean, take the half. 
humorous yet strangely moving description of the old 
parson :— 
“ Now the grandest ould pazon, I’ll be bail, 

That ever was, was ould Pazon Gale. 

Aw, of all the kind and the good and the true! 

And the aisy and free, and—‘ How do you do?’ 

And ‘ How’s your mother, Tom, and—the fishin ?’ 

Spakin that nice, and allis wishin 

Good luck to the boats, and—‘ How’s the take ?’ 

And blessin us there for Jesus’ sake. 

And many a time he’d come out and try 

A line, and the keen he was, and the spry ! ‘ 

And he’d sit in the stern, and he’d tuck his tails, : 

And well he knew how to handle the sails. , 

And sometimes, if we were smookin, he’d ax 

For a pipe, and then we’d be turnin our backs, 

Lettin on [pretending] never to see him, and lookin 

This way and that way, and him a smookin i 

Twis’ as strong and as black as tar, 

And terrible sollum and regular. 

Bless me! the sperrit that was in him too, 

Houldin on till all was blue! 

And only a little man, but staunch, 

With a main big heart aback of his paunch! 

Just a little round man—but you should ha’ seen him agate 

Of a good-sized conger or a skate: 

His arms as stiff, and his eye afire, 

And every muscle of him like wire.” 


We have not left ourselves space to speak of all the fine 
qualities of Mr. Brown’s verse, but one especially must be 
mentioned. No man could tell a story better in verse than 
he. His power of narrative, of spinning a yarn in verse, and 
spinning it so that the story flows both evenly and swiftly, was 
very great. There has indeed been no better story-teller in verse 
since Crabbe. His stories, like Crabbe’s in this respect, are not, 
of course, romantic tales, nor have they elaborate plots. Their 
interest, too, is always a moral one. The tale to be told is, 
however, always unfolded with unflagging skill. We should 
like, did space allow, to illustrate what we mean both from 
“Christmas Rose” and from “ Tommy Big-Eyes.” As it is, 
we can only refer our readers to Mr. Brown’s poems. If 
they do not know them already, and if they love good verse 
and true, they will, we dare assert, agree that they are in the 
presence of one of the most moving poets of this genera- 
tion, There were sides of life quite untouched by Mr. 
Brown, but in his own special field of story-telling in verse, 
and in verse always eloquent and full of the sense of beauty, 
few could rival him. He was not, of course, anything like as 
great a poet as either Tennyson or Browning, but he was 
probably a better narrator than either. 





A SANCTUARY FOR WILD BIRDS. 

HE Guildford Natural History Society have recently 
advanced a proposal that Wolmer Forest should be 
preserved as a sanctuary for wiid birds. It is a matter of 
satisfaction to note that the project is being eagerly supported, 
and that a petition to the Department of Woods and Forests 
is receiving numbers of signatures. The Royal forest of 
Wolmer anciently formed part of the great Andreda- Weald, 
the Anderida Silva of the Romans, which extended from 
Kent, across Sussex, into the borders of Hampshire. It 
has been Crown property from a date before the Conquest, 
and it was one of the favourite hunting-grounds of the 
Plantagenet Kings. The forest, of which the greater part 
lies in the parish of Selborne, in Hampshire, will ever be 
connected with the immortal name of Gilbert White, and is 
frequently referred to in the charming letters on natural 
history which he addressed to Thomas Pennant and the Hon. 
Daines Barrington. It is a district which he described as 
“abounding with many curious productions, both animal and 
vegetable,” which often afforded him “much entertainment 
both as a sportsman and as a naturalist.” The characters of 
sportsman and naturalist so often go together, that it is @ 
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matter of regret that the gamekeeper should be, as Waterton 
bitterly described him, “the cholera morbus of the feathered 
world.” The game-preservers and the gamekeepers (of all the 
enemies of birds) have done most to exterminate some of our 
rarest species. The matter for regret is all the more serious 
because vast numbers of the birds destroyed as vermin are 
perfectly harmless to the game-birds, their young, or their 
eggs. In Wolmer Forest it is now proposed to establish a spot 
sacred 40 all species, where no gamekeepers, collectors, bird- 
catchers, or bird-nesting boys shall be allowed to intrude. 
Amore suitable district could hardly be found in the whole 
Sonth-East of England. The Royal forest of Wolmer is a tract 
of land of about seven miles in length by two and a half in 
preadth, ranning nearly from north to south. “This Royalty,” 
wrote Gilbert White, “consists entirely of sand, covered 
with heath and fern, but is somewhat diversified with 
hills and dales, without having one standing tree in 
the whole extent.” This latter statement, it may be 
at once noted, is no longer true, for large districts 
are now planted with trees and thickly wooded. “In 
the bottoms, where the waters stagnate, are many bogs. 
This lonely domain is a very agreeable haunt for many sorts 
of wild fowls, which not only frequent it in the winter, but 
breed there in the summer: such as lapwings, snipes, wild 
ducks, and, as I bave discovered within these few years, teals.” 
The black-game were already extinct in Gilbert White’s day; 
but as a few still survive on the neighbouring hills of Surrey, 
almost within sight of St. Paul’s Cathedral, they might doubt- 
less be reintroduced. It would even be worth making the ex- 
periment of turning out a few capercailzies and bustards. The 
herd of red-deer, which towards the beginning of last century 
amounted to five hundred head, was reduced by poachers, until, 
about 1755, the remainder was transferred to Windsor by the 
Duke of Cumberland. Many species of foreign deer can be 
easily naturalised in suitable parts of this country, but for 
the moment the project is to make this sanctuary only an 
ornithological one. When such an asylum has been es- 
tablished the wild birds may be trusted to discover so exceed- 
ingly inviting a breeding-ground. Public-spirited persons 
who are desirous of doing so, and who have no parks of their 
own, might be allowed to send there and turn out cages and 
hampers full of British or foreign birds, who would take their 
chance in the fierce struggle for life which must rage within 
the limits of the forest. 


Within the purlieus of Wolmer are three “considerable 
sakes,” stocked in Gilbert White’s time with carp, tench, eels, 
and perch. Wolmer Pond, “a vast lake for this part of the 
world,” is near a mile and a half round, with an area of over 
sixty acres. Into these various species of fresh-water fish 
might be introduced to afford food for herons or other fish- 
eating birds. A plentiful water-supply is one of the chief 
needs of most sorts of birds, and of this the forest has no 
lack. An abundant food-supply would also be afforded by the 
nature of the district. In winter this might be added to by 
benevolent ornithologists. A small sum spent on grain to 
be scattered in the open spaces would attract flocks of 
graminivorous birds; for food is a great regulator of their 
movements. But the greatest attraction would be the 
security of the forest as a breeding-place; and there is 
every reason for hoping that birds which have once 
nested in the sanctuary or have been bred there will 
annually return. We do not, of course, expect that 
golden eagles, ospreys, or such-like rarz aves will at once 
become common as sparrows in the sanctuary; bat on 
looking through the list of resident British birds, there 
are between sixty and seventy species of which it may 
reasonably be prophesied that they will nest in the groves 
made sacred to them. Many of these are already inhabitants 
of the forest ; some are rare, and may be expected to increase 
instead of diminishing in numbers, as they are at present 
tending to do. Of our summer migrants, there are a number 
of species which annually attempt to nest in these islands, 
and are regularly shot or robbed of their eggs. If a pair of 
golden-orioles or hoopoes fix upon the sanctuary as their 
nesting site, we may rest assured that they will hatch their 
brood in peace. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the honey-buzzard, which has recently bred in the New 
Forest, or the hobby, another rare sylvan falcon, or the 
bozzard, now resident but fast decreasing, may do the same. 
It would be easy to go on adding to the catalogue. The 
attractions of the forest might be added to by making planta- 





tions of spruce-firs, gorse, hazels, and larches, which would 
soon grow and afford cover. Twoor three keepers or verderers 
would defend the sanctuary from egg-collectors and similar 
enemies. The whole forest should be under a ranger, or, 
better still perhaps, under the control of the ornithological 
department of the Natural History Museum. There is 
one thing for consideration, and that is whether any 
human interference is to take place in the struggle 
for life, whether stoats and weasels shall be trapped, 
and whether sparrow-hawks shall be shot if they devour 
all the young golden-orioles. Without a doubt it would 
be better, we think, to allow Nature to take her own course, 
and let the weaker be devoured by the stronger birds, 
as will inevitably happen. Perhaps an exception should be 
made in the case of marauding half-wild cats, of which 
numbers are certain to take up their quarters in the woods. 
Bat these are matters of detail. The project is so attractive 
that we ask in all seriousness why it should not be carried 
into effect. It is stated that Mr. Bowdler Sharpe, head of 
the bird department in the British Museum, has expressed 
approval of the scheme. One can ask for no higher ornitho- 
logical authority to justify the experiment being made. The 
only subject for consideration is whether the plan is legally 
and practically possible. 


The petition which is being presented to the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests merely asks that Wolmer Forest 
should be reserved as a sanctuary for wild birds in which 
they, their nests and eggs, may remain unmolested through- 
out the year; and, particularly, that it may not be let to 
private persons for game preserving, as is done with the 
neighbouring Royal forest known as Alice Holt Wood. This 
is a definite request which the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests might, in the absence of any special objection at 
present unknown, be expected to grant. The loss of rent 
from the sporting rights would not mean any serious 
diminution of the revenues derived from Crown lands. The 
forest is at present used by the War Office for military 
manoeuvres, and it would not be necessary to interfere in any 
way with this. The petition, therefore, that the sporting 
rights should not be leased, is a most reasonable one. This 
would not, however, in our opinion be enough to create a real 
sanctuary such as we have described. It would be necessary 
to have some power to punish trespassers who destroyed the 
birds or robbed their nests. No special Act of Parliament 
would be required for this purpose, for all the machinery 
needed to make a sanctuary is provided by the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Acts. Under these Acts the Home Secretary has 
power, on the application of the Hampshire County Council, 
to make an order forbidding the destruction of all wild birds 
and the taking of all nests at all times of the year within the 
limits of Wolmer Forest. The order must be advertised in 
the London Gazette and placarded in the locality. It then 
forthwith becomes a criminal offence to infringe it. Nothing 
can be simpler or more effective if only the authorities see 
that it is enforced. ‘The initiative rests with the Hampshire 
County Council, who so far have been less zealous than most 
of those bodies in making use of the powers given them under 
the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts. 


In advocating this project we are influenced by no feeling 
against shooting or preserving game. Much nonsense is 
talked and written about the feathered victims, and the 
slaughter of the innocents for food or for decorating bonnets. 
We hope this proposal may be seriously considered, because 
there is a general belief among naturalists that it is only by 
establishing sanctuaries, where birds can be safe from human 
persecutors at all seasons, that the extermination of many of 
the rarer species can be prevented. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
TENNYSON’S RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 


[To THe Epitok oF THE “ SpectTatoR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Leslie Stephen in his study of Tennyson in the 
National Review, in spite of his admiration fir the late 
Laureate’s genius, confesses himself unable to place him 
among the “great sage poets.” He desiderates “something 
more downright and dogmatic” than Tennyson’s religious 
philosophy. “ Tennyson, even in ‘In Memoriam,’ ” he writes, 
“ always seems to me to be like a man clinging to a spar ‘ef; 
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floating after a shipwreck, knowing that it will not support 
him, and yet never able to make up his mind to strike out 
and take his chance of sinking or swimming.” It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s judgment, given in the 
first of the present Lord Tennyson’s deeply interesting 
volumes, is precisely the reverse. He finds in the absence of 
a dogmatism reckless of facts the special power of Tennyson’s 
teaching. ‘“ Had he met the Atheistic tendencies of modern 
science with more confident defiance, more confident assertion 
of an Intuitive Faculty of Theological knowledge overriding 
the results laboriously reached by empirical science,” he 
writes, “I think his antagonism to these tendencies would 
have been far less impressive.” The present writer cannot 
doubt that Mr. Sidgwick’s view is the nearer to the truth. 
Indeed, Mr. Stephen appears to have missed the primary 
lesson, of absolute fidelity to perplexing fact, of which 
Tennyson has been the great teacher to two generations. 
On the other hand, Mr. Sidgwick himself perhaps hardly does 
justice to the confidence which underlies the “ In Memoriam,” 
—not defiant or overriding the results of empirical science, 
but remaining side by side with their acceptance. Indeed, in 
one passage he seems to regard the confident tone of the 
introduction as not quite representative of the poem itself. 
“T have always felt,” he writes, “that in a certain sense the 
introduction does not quite represent the effect of the poem. 
Faith in the introduction is too completely triumphant.” 
Mr. Sidgwick’s explanation of this discrepancy does not 
appear to me to do full justice to the bearing on Tennyson’s 
teaching as a whole of this note of the triumph of faith. If 
for a moment I may adopt Mr. Stephen’s simile, I should say 
that Tennyson’s position is that of one who in shipwreck 
discerns with longer sight than his fellows the distant sail, 
and awaits its arrival supported by the floating plank, 
knowing that “to strike out” would be certain death before 
the ship can arrive to save him. 


In point of fact, the revolution in the current view of 
the universe which was being effected when “ In Memoriam ” 
was written, both by the advance of science and by its 
more general apprehension, did appear to be a kind of 
shipwreck of the old explanations. And Tennyson both 
faced this fact and sustained the courage of his contem- 
poraries by his confident hope that what was most perplexing 
would some day be explained as in harmony with the essen- 
tial features of Christianity. This confident hope, I submit, 
must be taken into account in considering the contrast 
noted by Mr. Sidgwick. The introduction represents the 
ultimate triumph to which faith looks forward, the new syn- 
thesis which must be preceded by the frank examination of 
all that was perplexing in the scientific outlook, while the 
body of the poem (so far as it deals with these questions) 
mainly represents that frank examination itself, which 
discloses the contradictions between the atheistic sug- 
gestion forced on the poet by some aspects of Nature, and 
the habitual sentiment of faith in the poet’s mind. The diffi- 
culty suggested by the contrast really rests on the paradox 
vf faith,—that it claims to represent so much, and yet can 
explain itself so little. The answer to the voice which cried 
“Believe no more” appears at first sight to be only the 
“warmth within the breast” which melts the “freezing 
reason’s colder part ” when— 

“ Like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’”’ 


The succeeding lines, to which Mr. Sidgwick refers, approach, 
but do not reach, the more rational explanation for which the 
poet is in search, as to why what at first sight is merely a 
feeling successfully enforces on him so imperious a claim. 
He claims less for the protest of feeling as such; which he 
now compares to the distress of a “child in doubt and fear.” 
But the “ blind clamour ” of the unbelieving voice soon brings 
back true wisdom, and restores trust in God’s presence :— 
“ Then was I as a child that cries, 
But, crying, knows his father near.” 

his explanation is not adequate. But it claims for the 
ultimate trust that it does rest on wisdom and knowledge, 
and not on mere feeling. The child cannot, perhaps, explain 
the grounds of returning confidenee in his father’s presence ; 
but it is confidence, and rests on a truthful instinct. The 
poet’s fine sense of the difficulties against theism and im- 
mortality on which he has been dwelling, no deubt leads him 
to say :— 











— 


“T falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
But this result is not the summing up of the whole case, but 
the statement, in a poem which recalls faithfully each mood 
each train of thought and its results, of the impression left 
on man’s limited mind by one aspect of Nature. It is to the 
record of such moods that he refers later on as leading to 
contradiction in his speech. But the momentary pessimism 
does not destroy, though it may obscure, the underlying 


confidence :— 
Yea, tho’ there often seemed to liye 
A contradiction on the tongue, 


Yet Hope had never lost her youth. 
She did but look thro’ dimmer eyes, 
Or Love but played with gracious lies 

Because he felt so fixed in Truth.” 


The fundamental problem was, as I have said, By what right 
is the inner voice, which to mental analysis sometimes appears 
indistinguishable from mere feeling trusted, on the whole, 
even in the darkest moments, as worthy to keep at bay an 
agnostic view of the world? By what right is it ultimately 
recognised as counting with certainty on the victory ascribed 
to faith* in the introduction ? 

It is here, I venture to think, that some later poems throw 
further light on Tennyson’s attitude, although they do not 
present it as fully from all points of view. The “ Ancient 
Sage” brings out more clearly what “In Memoriam” had 
already suggested, that faith in Theism owes its high 
claim to being one of those rational instincts on which in 
point of fact we depend for our most fundamental beliefs, 
Many of the convictions which are assumed to be true 
in those very processes of proof which the agnostic regards 
as the only reliable foundation of knowledge have no firmer 
basis. Faith does not “ override” empirical facts, but it 
may have a basis as secure as empirical investigation itself. 
This is most clearly put in the answer of the ancient sage 
to the young man who objects that “God” or “the Name- 
less ” cannot be proven to exist. 

“Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in. 
Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 


Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one. 


Thou canst not prove that I who speak with thee 

Aan not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore then be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 

She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens at the clash of ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No,’ 

She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the Worst, 

She feels the sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud.” 
The whole poem, though less fascinating as a work of art, 
gives more definitely than “In Memoriam” the relative value 
attached by the poet to the moods of faith and of doubt. 


The outcome is something quite distinct from Bishop Blou- 
gram’s equal estimate of a life of faith diversified by doubt 
or of doubt diversified by faith. The two attitudes are 
personified by diverse characters. The mental and moral 
dissipation in which the young man has lived—who “loved 
and honoured” the Sage, “and yet was no disciple ”— 
accounts for his sensitiveness to those separate aspects of 
Nature which suggest doubt. He lacks that unity of 
inner experience which gives to the Sage himself both his 
insight into the significance of the inner voice, and the 
mellow wisdom which views life as a whole, and not im 
detached and perplexing fragments. But, of course, the 
conviction remains still only a faith. It does not fully ex- 
plain, though it trusts.+ Cardinal Newman’s contrast between 
“faith” and “wisdom” is found equivalently in Tennyson. 





* “Faith” is of course throughout used in a different sense from the 
scholastic. , ohms 

+ The key to the denth of Tennyson’s trust is given in the saying roe . 
by his son (I., p. 524), ‘*‘ God_ reveals Himself to each individual soul. ao 
ORAS hke opening a sluice between the great ocean and our ~~ 


’* He believed that in his trust he was surrendering himself to om 
and Power beyond his own, 
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Oar present faith is the instinctive apprehension of what is 
either not present or not obvious, but will be verified or ex- 

Jained hereafter. He compares the pessimistic view of the 
world to the view which blindness might suggest, that the 
world was dark. A new sense given to the blind man would 
show that the darkness had been in him, and not in the world. 
Faith, therefore, bids us in all patience to— 

« Await the last and largest sense to make 
The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 
And show us that the world is wholly fair.” 
Is it not, then, a belief in Faith as an instinct presaging 
some glorious synthesis between the contradictions offered by 
our limited apprehension of Nature on the one hand, and 
our spiritual hopes on the other, which largely explains the 
contrast we have been considering? The future synthesis 
is represented sometimes as expected for the age to come, 
sometimes as in store for the individual who has “faced the 
apectres of the mind and laid them,” sometimes as looked 
for only in another world. But it is (I suggest) this 
prospective note which enables the poet to regard Faith 
at one time as struggling against odds in an unbelieving 
generation, at another as triumphant,—as it shall appear 
“when mind and soul according well,” shall “make one 
music as before, but vaster.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILFRID WARD. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ERE ae 
THE SENSE OF DIRECTION. 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 
$1r,—I have just finished reading your article on “The 
Sense of Direction” in the Spectator of September 25th, 
and think that the following case may interest you. In 
February, 1875, myself and two others—one Andy Hice, an 
experienced trapper, hunter, and plainsman, the other a cow- 
boy skinning for us—were buffalo (bison) hunting on the 
monotonous prairie where Colorado, Kansas, and Indian 
territory (of that date) met, away from all settlements and 
roads. One day about noon we sighted with our glasses eight 
big buffalo bulls on the other side of the dry Cimarron, along 
which we were skirting with our waggons. We at once 
camped by a buffalo wallow, made a hasty meal, and started 
after them. Suffice it tosay that Hice and myself got two bulls, 
but before Hice gave his his quietus we had got miles away 
from camp (about ten miles it proved to be next day), and by 
the time we had the skin of this bull, and the meat 
we wanted secured, it was dark. It had been bleak and 
cloudy all day, with no sun, and now at night there 
were no stars, and the only thing to assist us at all in 
our return direction to camp was the wind, which had been 
pretty steady from the north-west, where also a scarcely per- 
ceptible lighter spot in the clouds showed down on the 
horizon. I had a pocket-compass, but this could only assist 
us in a general way to know whether the wind shifted or not. 
We started off for camp single file, Hice in the lead, he pretty 
confident he could find camp. We walked silently, for, as we 
compared notes afterwards, we knew if we did not find it we 
should probably get frozen, as other hunters did that year 
during that “cold spell” with the thermometer below zero. 
The skinner and I several times suggested the wind had 
shifted, and persuaded Hice by the light of a match to consult 
the compass, but he was always right. At last, after three 
hours’ walking across undulating prairie, we felt we were 
crossing the wide, slight, sandy depression of what we knew 
ought to be the dry Cimarren. So far so good; if our con- 
jecture was true, then camp was either up or down the edge 
of this sandy hollow, but which, and how far? Now, here 
comes the wonderful part of it. The only fuel on those 
plains was dry buffalo dung, which gives out when burning a 
pungent smell. We had left our camp-fire of this fuel 
smouldering. When nearly across this wide depression we 
noticed the smell of this fire (we were steering up wind), and 
there, a little further on, were our waggons! For myself, 
Who know something of steering by sun, stars, or compass, I 
can only say I believe what brought us to camp that dark 
night on the plains was Andy Hice’s animal instinct rather 

than his human reasoning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALBERT H. LEITH. 
El Alamo, Chihuahua, Mexico, October 18th. 





THE CHURCH REFORM LEAGUE. 

[To THe Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Both the writer of the article in the Spectator of 
October 30th and, to some extent, Mr. Herbert Torr in his 
reply of last week appear to forget that the proposal to grant 
self-government to the Church is not a leap in the dark, but 
one which has been in practical operation in America and our 
Colonies for many years. .There is thus no lack of material 
to guide those who are responsible for the production of a 
scheme. The problem—which you rightly declare to be the 
crucial one—of the adjustment of the relations between clergy 
and laity has been solved in those Churches by the simple 
plan of voting by orders. No canon or regulation is 
binding unless it commands a majority of the Bishops, 
clergy, and representatives of the laity. If this principle is 
accepted, it matters comparatively little whether the clergy 
and laity form separate “ Houses,” or whether, for purposes 
of debate, they sit together in one House. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that any responsible body would, with the experience 
of the Colonial Churches to guide it, propose any scheme of 
self-government of which voting by orders did not form an 
essential part. May I, however, point out that the object of 
the Church Reform League is not so much to formulatea 
scheme as to create a strong demand on the part of Church- 
men for the concession to the Church of the right to govern 
itself >—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Athenxum, November 9th. Barton R. V. Mitts. 





FROZEN MEAT. 
[To THe Epiror or tHE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—A few words on the note about frozen meat under 
heading, “News of the Week,” in the Spectator of November 6th. 
“ Free-trade” (you assert) “is making us the bonded ware- 
house of the world” (my italics). As part-proprietor of a 
bonded warehouse, allow me to point out that “ bonding” is 
more associated with Protection than with Free - trade. 
“Bonding” necessarily implies goods liable to duty in the 
country possessing the bonded warehouse. Free - trade, 
therefore, is not making us the “bonded” warehouse of the 
world without straining the meaning of words. Further, as 
one who has travelled widely in the meat-producing countries 
of the world, allow me to add that the conclusions you draw 
are not quite correct. If such meat is bought cheaper in 
England than in the countries of production, it simply means 
that, probably owing to glut, consignments have been sacrificed, 
and producers have thereby suffered loss which—in the case 
of direct orders, that is—with their eyes open, they would 
not consent to. Disastrous speculations such as these, far 
from advertising England as a meat exchange, tend the other 
way. Nowit happens to be meat, but at other times it is 
fruit or dairy produce, or perhaps some other articles; but to 
my knowledge it is always happening.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. W. A. Boorp. 


[Any one may bring all food-stuffs and most other goods 
freely to England, and store them till he wants to sell them, 
just as men store tobacco and spirits in a bonded warehouse. 
That we gain asa nation by this fact is self-evident.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





EDMUND BURKE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’] 

Srr,— May I humbly venture to question your judgment on 
Barke? You seem to base it mainly, if not exclusively, on his 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. If subsequent inquiry 
has succeeded in proving extenuating circumstances in 
mitigation of Burke’s indictment, surely it can hardly be 
denied that Burke’s language was amply justified by the 
evidence on which he relied. The great speech against 
Warren Hastings should be read together with Burke’s speech 
on Fox’s India Bill in order to appreciate Burke’s burning 
indignation against the way in which the rapacity of Anglo- 
Indians was not only inflicting cruel wrongs on the natives of 
India, but corrupting English society in addition. Of those 
Nabobs Burke said :— 


“Their prey is lodged in England; and the cries of India are 
given to seas and winds, to be blown about in every breaking up 
of the monsoon over a remote and unhearing ocean. In India all 
the vices operate by which sudden fortunes are made. In 
England are often displayed by the same persons the virtues 
which dispense hereditary wealth.” 
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It was the sight of “the destroyers of the nobility and 
gentry of a whole kingdom” returning home with their ill- 
gotten hoards to corrupt society and the constituencies that 
roused Burke’s seva indignatio, and made him determined to 
make an example of one whom he regarded as the chief of 
them. The indignation excited by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his 
Raid was mild compared to the feeling raised in England 
against the class of whom Warren Hastings was considered— 
even by Pitt—to have beenatype. And Burke’s language, 
after all, never descended to the vulgar personalities which 
some of his contemporaries—even Pitt—sometimes allowed 
themselves to employ in Parliamentary debate.* Burke’s 
impeachment of Warren Hastings made the British nation 
realise for the first time its terrible responsibilities for the 
administration of India and other British dependencies. 
Surely Burke towers like a giant above all his Parliamentary 
contemporaries. Ireland, which Pitt sacrificed to his political 
ambition, would now be a prosperous and loyal part of the 
British Empire if Burke’s “political diagnosis” had been 
carried out in practice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Matcoutm MacCot.t. 

[ * Burke called Warren Hastings “a spider of hell.” —Ep. 

Spectator. ] 





BIRDS AND BERRIES. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srr,—The warm interest you have always taken in everything 
which pertains to the welfare of birds and animals makes 
your paper the best medium I know to make a humble sug- 
gestion widely known. This is a time for tree-planting, and 
some of your readers may not yet have made up their minds 
what to plant. I wish to put in a plea on behalf of the birds, 
and especially of my friend the missel-thrush, who is very 
largely dependent upon berries, along with the other birds, 
for his winter food. Charles Waterton wrote:— He who 
likes to see this pretty songster near his dwelling would do 
well to plant a number of mountain-ashes in the midst of 
his pleasure-grounds. They are quick of growth, and soon 
produce an abundance of berries, whilst the fruit of these 
trees affords a delicious autumnal repast to the stormcock.” 
Iam always glad to see so many rowans in Cheshire and 
Derbyshire, and also in the Lake district. 

But I venture to say that the white beam, or white-tree 
(Pyrus aria), sometimes called the wild service-tree, will better 
repay the tree-planter than the rowan. The fruit are larger 
than those of the mountain ash, they are sweeter, more 
luscious, and are better appreciated by birds generally, than 
any other berry. The shercock is particularly fond of them, 
and a pair of them, during a severe winter, some seven or 
eight years ago, paid daily visits to a large tree in my garden 
for weeks and weeks,—in fact, up to New Year’s Day, when 
they demolished the last berry. In France this tree is 
protected by law, on account of its affording so much food to 
the birds. For thirty years I have always had a white beam 
in my garden, and have been amply repaid in seeing my 
friends the thrushes and finches enjoy the toothsome morsels. 
It is interesting to watch the scrambles for them. Bat ifa 
pair of strong stormcocks once get possession of the tree the 
smaller bird’s chance is a very remote one indeed. The tree 
is also a pretty tree, and ornamental, and when the leaves are 
ruffled by a breeze and the silvery undersides are seen, it is 
quite a picturesque object. 

“ He prayeth best, who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 


For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


—I an, Sir, &c, J. N. 





THE DREAD OF DEATH. 

(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sizr,—In the interesting article under this head in the 
Spectator of November 6th is not the writer forgetting 
Plato and Cicero when, in speaking of the prevalence of 
suicide under the later Roman Empire, he says: “ The notion 
that there is something base in quitting one’s post was not 
yet born”? In any reference to antiquity on this subject one 
would expect some allusion to the famous passage in the 
Phzxdo, where Socrates in reply to Cebes says: “Man isa 
prisoner who has no right to open the door of his prison and 
run away; this is a great mystery which I do not quite 





understand. Yet I, too, believe that the gods are our | 


—— 


guardians, and that we are a possession of theirs. . , , , 
Then there may be reason in saying that a man shonld wait, 
and not take his own life until God summons him.” (p, ¢2 
B. Jowett’s translation.) The passage in the Somnium 
Scipionis (cap. xv.) where Cicero is reflecting the language 
of Plato is also very striking, particularly the concluding 
words,—“ Retinendus est animus in custodid corporis: neg 
injussu ejus, a quo ille est nobis datus, ex hominum vita 
migrandam est, ne munus humanum assignatum a Deo 
defugisse videamini.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis St. JoHN THACKERay, 

Mapledurham Vicarage, November 8th. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
Srr,—Has not the writer of the article in the Spectator of 
November 6th on “The Dread of Death” overlooked the 
saying of Pythagoras recorded by Cicero (Sen. 73): Vetat 
Pythagoras injussu imperatoris, id est, Dei de presidio et statione 
vitae decedere ?—TI am, Sir, &c., 





SQUIRRELS. 
(To THe Epitror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Has it been often observed that squirrels will swim? 
This morning (November 8th) as I came from Rydal a 
equirrel ran across the road and went up an ash-tree close to 
the bridge over the Rotha. I stood upon the bridge to watch 
it. After some beautiful flying leaps in the tree it descended 
to the edge of the river, as I supposed to drink, but it was 
bent on getting across, and as I was occupying the bridge it 
endeavoured to leap from stone to stone in the river (which 
is now very low), and is, just there, full of rocks. Twice it 
jamped from stone to stone into the middle of the river-bed, 
but each time found too wide a gulf of running water between 
it and the opposite stone. After trying two or three different 
routes it returned, plunged into the stream, and swam across, 
only its head and little paddling front paws being visible. 
The stream ran pretty quickly, but it got well across and 
scrambled up a rock on the opposite side, looking a forlorn 
little object, its tail a mere wisp, and one can hardly imagine 
how it will ever get dry again.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FRANCES ARNOLD, 
Fox How, Ambleside, November 8th. 





MILCH-GOATS. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—It is comforting to learn from your article on “ Goats: 
at the Dairy Show,” in the Spectator of October 30th, that 
at lust this interesting and useful animal has a chance of 
becoming popular as a milk producer. The goat ought 
to do a great deal to relieve the scare which has been 
produced by the reports that we have been habitually drink- 
ing milk infected with the tubercle-bacillus, as it is said 
that very few cows are free from tubercle. In Sicily, Naples, 
Leghorn, Hyéree, Avignon, goat-men go about from door to 
door and sell goat’s milk freshly drawn from the goats,—a 
flock of ten or twelve goats. At Leghorn and at Avignon I 
myself have bought fresh and warm goat’s milk at the‘door. No 
doubt in many other Continental towns a similar goat’s-milk 
trade is carriedon. The English, however, are slow in quitting 
their usual groove, however advantageous and wholesome the 
quitting may be. Many years ago I suggested to the British 
Goat Society the advisability of importing some milch-goats 
from Malta. I have nowhere seen finer milch-goats than 
those of Valetta, taken round the streets, and the goats 
milked at the door of each house. The finest are white, with 
small ears, and pink udders, reaching almost to the ground. 
Comparatively speaking, they give a larger quantity of milk 
than cows; and the goats are much more economically fed 
than cows. Some of these fine animale, with a buck, could be 
got over by steamer to Southampton with the greatest ease, 
but some intelligent and trustworthy person there would have 
to select them carefully,—young white goats with small ears 
and pink udders. In Calcutta there is a pretty small goat, 
—a sort of toy-goat—which gives good milk. The inhabitants 
prefer goat’s milk with their tea to cow’s milk, and those who 
have tried it think so also. Then on the highlands of Naples 
and Rome they have a milch-sheep, from the milk of which 
the famous “ Ricotta” (cream-curds) is made. Why should 


not “ Ricotta” be made in England ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A WANDERER. 
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MR. TOM HUGHES. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—It may not be uninteresting to place on record Tom 
Hughes’ own words with reference to the character of Arthur 
in “Tom Brown.” In reply to my query, he wrote :—‘ The 
character of Arthur was not drawn directly from Dean 
Stanley, but in several respects he might have sat for it.”— 
Iam, Sir, &e., 


Nottingham, November 10th. Frep. W. Dosson, 








POETRY. 


OLD AGE. 


Dear, though the first sweet sting of love be o’er, 
The sweet that almost venom is; though youth 
With tender and extravagant delight 
Pass off; there shall succeed a faithful peace ; 
Beautiful friendship tried by sun and wind, 
Durable from the daily dust of life. 
And though with sadder, yet with kinder eyes 
We shall behold all frailties; we shall haste 
To pardon and with mellowing minds to bless. 
Like vista’d trees with lingering frondage bright 
We shall take on a sweeter fire; and let 
Our later hours consume and duly fall. 
Then, though we must grow old, we shall grow old 
Together, and you shall not greatly miss 
My faded bloom and waning light of eyes 
Too deeply gazed in ever io seem dim. 
Nor shall we murmur at, nor much regret 
The years that gently bend us to the ground, 
But we shall hear across the bay of life, 
Without emotion, music infinite, 
Prepared by solemn chords for that vast song 
That stars from gladness cannot help but sing. 
Or we shall sit with luminous holy smiles, 
Endeared by many a grief, many a jest, 
And custom sweet of living side by side; 
And full of memories, not unkindly glance 
Upon each other. Last, we shall descend 
Into the natural ground—not without tears— 
Still like old friends, glad to have met, and leave 
Behind a wholesome memory on the earth. 

S. PHILLIPS. 











BOOKS. 


—————— 
MRS. BROWNING’S LETTERS.* 
TuE poets and thinkers whom any generation finds it most 
hard to judge truly are the poets and thinkers of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding its own. Few of us, for instance, 
could give a critical opinion of Kingsley’s novels, and Mrs. 
Browning’s poetry falls into the same category. It belongs, 
and she herself belongs, to the period of which mankind is, 
generally speaking, most ignorant, to the events of thirty or 
forty years back, which lie upon the fringes of history and 
just beyond the range—for most of us—of personal recollec- 
tion. We are in the full force of the recoil from that over- 
estimate which contemporary work invariably earns,—in spite 
of all that authors have said to the contrary; and, con- 
sequently, if we take down a volume of Mrs. Browning’s poetry, 
itis the defects which most strike us. Her worse than Wardour 
Street vocabulary, that ill-assorted dialect where words like 
“blee” and “virelay” jostle the latest neologisms from 
American philosophising, makes one instantly determine 
against lady Academicians; her barrel-organ rhythms offend 
against all the majesties of verse, and the least sensitive ear is 
deafened with the emphatic banging of her insistent rhymes 
and shocked by their inaccuracy. One sees her revel in the 
obviously picturesque, the conventionally “ poetical,” knights 
and pages and wicked nuns, and crowned poets with gliding 
phantoms to lead them through interminable alleys and an 
endless succession of stanzas. Fluit lutulenta, one says with 
Horace ; she is a stream in spate that needs to be cleared and 
confined within bounds. But when all this has been said or 





* The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Edited, with Biographical 
Additions, by Frederic G. Kenyon. With Portraits. 2 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Go, 





grumbled, one remembers the ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” 
and other sonnets, too, where the restraint of form curbs her 
excessive flow of expression and imagery, and judgment is 
suspended. It is thirty-six years since she died; put another 
six-and-thirty to that and she will either be forgotten alto- 
gether, or else her best work will have shaken itself free of 
the dross and superfluity, and stand or fall with the language. 
Which willit be? It is useless to prophesy, but these volumes 
of her letters now published should help towards forming a 
judgment, for poets, if they cannot claim the utmost perfec- 
tion of form, only survive by the stuff in them, their double 
dose of human sympathy, energy, and insight. 


Speaking for ourselves, we should say that the letters make 
us place Mrs. Browning higher than we should otherwise have 
done. She was a woman who had—in all senses of the phrase 
—a wonderful spirit in her. Mr. Kenyon quotes Dryden’s 
line about the fiery soul that fretted the body to decay. 
Rather it seems true that for sixteen years after her marriage 
Mrs. Browning lived a most full and brilliant existence by 
sheer forceof soul. ‘I have as many lives as a cat,” she writes 
toa friend; “the tenth part of it would kill me,” some lady 
says to her, speaking of one of her attacks of illness; and 
travelling, which to most women so delicate would have been 
simply impossible, actually stimulated her by the change of 
scene ; pouring in fresh oil to the lamp, as she says, the quicker 
it burned. And, practically, that was the story of her marriage. 
Browning married her when she was forty, an invalid who 
for years had been confined toa single room; who in addition 
to that had been reduced toa sort of moral torpor and in- 
difference to life by the sudden loss of her brother, the closest 
of her intimates, drowned at Torquay. Her health, of course, 
benefited by the change to a southern climate; a visit to 
England could never be prolonged beyond a month or two 
without recurrence of her chest troubles; but sheer happiness 
was the best part of the remedy which probably extended 
her mere physical existence for a good ten years; and, if one 
were to count time by any more reasonable reckoning than 
the almanack, for a far greater period. Few people live as. 
much in a lifetime as Mrs. Browning did in those fifteen 
years of her truly amazing marriage. The book is a sufficient 
testimony to the alteration in her life. Half of the first 
volume is taken up with letters written before 1846, and it 
must be said that they are quite uninteresting. Half a dozen 
of them picked out at random would have given the complete 
impression. What is to be expected from a woman living the 
confined life that she did? Her mind, not nourished by fact 
or experience and always prone to gush, simply runs over in 
sentimentalities of expression. She writes chiefly of religion 
and of literature, and she writes of neither with discretion. 
Bulwer Lytton “has all the dramatic talent which Scott 
has and all the passion which Scott has not, and he appears 
to me besides a far profounder discriminator of character ;” 
this is a strange contrast to the shrewd criticisms which 
abound in the second volume. And the difference is not less 
between her conventional utterances upon divine consolation 
—written, it is obvious, in all fervour of sincerity, but as 
obviously not the result of any spiritual chemistry, not really 
assimilated—and the very individual statements of her later 
belief, which are really brought into living touch with her 
human experience. 


Many people will think that her religion got into strange 
company. As every one knows, she was much influenced by 
Swedenborg’s writings, and sought for a physical proof of the 
existence of spirits in table-turning and all the phenomena 
produced under the direction of Mr. Hume or Home. Still, 
she was clear-headed enough to distinguish sharply between 
essentials and non-essentials; she did not persist in pinning 
her faith to individuals. A certain medium might be proved 
an impostor; that vitiated a certain amount of the evidence, 
but it did not disprove the existence of spirits. It was, 
indeed, the finest characteristic of her mind that she invariably 
refused to be influenced by the arguimentum ad hominem. 
Prove to her that Hume was a blackguard or a swindler; she 
did not on that account recoil from the beliefs which Hume 
had professed. Prove to her that Italian patriots were 
cowards or futile; she did not therefore deny the claim of 
Italy to liberation. Prove to her—though she scarcely 
admitted it—that Napoleon III. helped Italy against Austria to 
gain a personal advantage; she did not see that this altered 
the justice of his intervention. This kind of generous logic 
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is truly a woman’s, and it is the higher wisdom. Ninety 
Englishmen in a hundred think that upon the whole Greece 
met with her deserts last spring because her Generals were 
incompetent, her men ran away, and she had no caps to 
her torpedoes. Mrs. Browning, were she alive, would read 
them another lesson. Her steady refusal to let human imper- 
fections blind her to the truth of ideals is a trait almost as 
remarkable as the passionate fervour with which she advo- 
cated whatever she did believe. Her spiritual fire and her 
moral courage may probably redeem in the eyes of posterity 
her artistic defects. Posterity will hardly account “The Cry 
of the Children” a great poem, but it will hardly forget the 
woman who wrote it. 


We have preferred, on the whole, to speak thus generally 
than to give a closer review of the book, which is ful! of so 
many different interests as to make connected writing impos- 
sible. Let us say, broadly, that all the letters after her 
marriage are delightful reading. The latter half of the first 
volume gives a sketch of the Brownings’ early life in Italy,— 
a charming sketch. Oue of the funniest things in it is Mrs. 
Browning’s indignation at being ejected from a monastery in 
ValUombrosa—or rather at being permitted to stay only two 
days beyond the usual three—because the Abbot disapproved 
of women. “The brothers attain to sanctification among other 
means by cleaning out pigsties with their bare hands, without 
spade or shovel; but that is uncleanliness enough—they 
wouldn’t touch the little finger of a woman. Angry I was, I do 
assure you.” The poor Abbot! In the second volume there is 
much of France; the Brownings were actually in Paris at 
the coup d’ctat, but were familiar with revolutions; a tree of 
liberty bad been planted just outside her window three days 
after the baby was born,—of whom there is so much in 
the letters. Much, too, there is of people more generally 
interesting; George Sand, Father Prout, Lever,—to take 
names at a venture; much also, of course, as to her own 
vicissitudes and her husband’s in literature—very interesting 
historically. The latter half of the second volume is almost 
exclusively concerned with Italian politics—barring some 
excursions into spiritualism—and gives the feeling of 
revolution admirably. But of all these things there is no 
space to write; we commend the book generally not only as 
of extreme and varied interest, but as giving to the world 
very fully a personality of the most stimulating example. A 
single quotation mast suffice; it is from a letter to Mrs. 
Jameson (the writer on legendary art) :— 

«TIT knew Florence Nightingale slightly...... I honor her 
from my heart. She is an earnest, noble woman, and has fulfilled 
her duty where many men have failed. At the same time F con- 
fess myself to be at a loss to see any new position for the sex or 
the most imperfect solution of the ‘woman’s question’ in this 
step of hers. If a movement at all, it is retrograde, a revival of 
old virtues. Since the Siege of Troy and earlier we have had 
Princesses binding wounds with their hands; it’s strictly the 
woman's part, and men understand it so, as you will perceive by 
the general adhesion and approbation on this late occasion of 
the masculine dignities. Every man is on his knees before ladies 
carrying lint, calling them ‘angelic shes,’ whereas if they stir an 
inch as thinkers or artists from the beaten line (involving 
more good to general humanity than is involved in lint) 
the very same men would curse the impudence of the very 
same women and stop there. I can’t see on what ground you 
think you see here the vast gain to the ‘ woman’s question’ so 
called. It’s rather the contrary, to my mind, and any way, the 
women of Eogland must give the precedence to the Seurs de charité, 
who have magnificently won it in all matters of this kind. For 
my own part (and apart from the exceptional miseries of the 
war), I acknowlexge to you that I do not consider the best use 
to which we can put a gifted and accomplished woman is to make 
her a hospital nurse. If it is, why then woe to us all who are 
For the future I hope you will know your place 
and keep clear of Raffaelle and criticism, and I shall expect to 
‘hear of you as an organiser of the gruel department in the 
hospital at Greenwich, — that is, if you have the luck to percer and 
distinguish yourself.” 





CHILDREN’S POETRY.* 


“BaBiEs don’t want to hear about other babies.” So said 
Dr. Johnson; but he was wrong. Babies are just the very 
thing that other babies do want to read about, and hence almost 
all the best-loved children’s poems have to do with little boys 
and girls. Fortunately Mr. Lucas, the editor of the book before 
us, bas not erred so greatly in the understanding of children. 
What sort of book Dr. Johnson would have produced if Mr. 
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Dilly or some other enterprising publisher of his day had set 
him to make an anthology of children’s poetry is so puzzlinga 
question as to be almost beyond conjecture. All that we can 
feel certain of is that it would have been a work of great 
force and originality, and utterly unsuited for children. Mr. 
Lucas, however, who understands that what children like ig 
to read about other children, has made a most delightful 
selection,—one which, it is no exaggeration to say, will be 
the delight of both young and old ; for though children may not 
care about the poetry of grown-up people, there are thousands 
of grown-up people who are literally enchanted by verses 
primarily meant for sons and daughters of ten and under. The 
poetry in which children most delight is (1) catches and jingles, 
(2) nonsensical verses, (3) the didactics of the nursery, (4) simple 
ballads and plain tales in rhyme, (5) poems on any theme 
which have such an amount of “go” and natural magic in 
them that they storm the hearts of even those who cannot in 
reality understund them. These are not the divisions actually 
adopted by Mr. Lucas; but his unfailing instinct for 
children’s poetry has made him select no poem which could 
not be grouped under one or other of these heads. As we 
have not space to discuss all the varieties of verse included in 
the present volume we shall only deal with the didactic 
portion of the collection. Mr. Lucas realises that those 
respected authoresses, Elizabeth Turner, and Ann and Jane 
Taylor, knew exactly how to make the true appeal to the 
infant mind; and he has made a most liberal use of their 
productions. We confess to having been ignorant of 
Elizabeth Tarner’s muse, but in future we shall regard her 
as one of the brightest stars in the heaven of children’s verse. 
Such poems as— 
“ Maria had an Aunt at Leeds, 
For whom she made a purse of beads,” 
ro 
‘ “ Yesterday Rebecca Mason, 
In the parlour by herself, 


Broke a handsome china-basin 
Placed upon the mantel-shelf,” 


have a fascination all their own. We cannot, indeed, refrain 
from quoting one of Elizabeth Turner’s poems entire. Its 
swift, clear moral will delight all small readers and listeners, 
for when children are good their virtue is positively astound. 
ing,—it knows no bounds, and the unpleasant notion, “that’s 
very like me at times,” never occurs to them. Grown-up people 
will, on the other hand, find the Early Victorian atmosphere 
of the poem quite enchanting : — 


“THe SasH. 
Mamma had ordered Ann, the Maid, 
Miss Caroline to wash, 
And put on with her clean white frock, 
A handsome muslin sash. 


But Caroline began to cry, 
For what you cannot think; 

She said, ‘Oh! that’s an ugly sash, 
Ill have my pretty pink.’ 


Papa, who in the parlour heard 
Her make the noise and rout, 
That instant went to Caroline 
To whip her, there’s no doubt.” 


As a recent critic has very wittily observed, there is 
something truly appalling in the way in which papa is “ up 
and at” Miss Caroline almost before she has got well 
started in her cry. But we will not criticise Mr. Lucas more 
in detail, except to commend him for including “The Mountain 
Sheep are Sweeter” in his collection, and for the excellent 
use he has made of The Bad Boy's Book of Beasts. In his 
next edition he will be able to draw from its delightful sequel, 
More Beasts for Worse Children, which we notice in another 
column, a work memorable because it is almost impossible to 
say which are the happiest, the verses or the pictures. Before, 
however, we leave this delightful collection we want to draw 
Mr. Lucas’s attention to one or two perfect specimens of 
children’s poetry which we feel sure he will appreciate, but 
which have escaped him—probably because they are not, as 
far as we know, to be found in print. The first we shall give 
was a favourite with the late Professor Freeman :— 
** There once was a Bear 
That was kept at a Fair 
All dressed in crimson and gold, 
He made such a racket 
He soon tore his jacket: 
And his keeper began to scold. 
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‘My dear Mr. Bear 
You are scarcely aware 
Of the length of your tailor’s bill, 
If you don’t keep quiet 
T’ll shorten your diet, 
How can you behave so ill P” 


The Bear in a rage 
Jumped up on the stage 
And bit off the keeper’s head, 
‘ A fig for your tailor, 
You stupid old jailer, 
Can bills be paid by the dead ?’” 
It would hardly be possible to surpass this little tragedy for 
neatness and completeness, and also for its deep and soul- 
stirring irony. The moral, too, is not bad. Any man who 
uses such cold-drawn sarcasms as “ You are scarcely aware,” 
especially on a naturally frank and plain-spoken animal like 
a bear, must take the consequences. Never mock a captive. 
Here is another poem which we commend to Mr. Lucas’s 
favourable notice :— 
“ Ego sum, I am, 
Parvus homo, a little man, 
Aptus ludere, ready to play, 
Totam diem, all the day, 
In gramine, on the grass, 
Cum puella, with a lass.” 
Among the jingles which always delight young children so 
greatly we also think that Mr. Lucas should find a place for 
these two,—one ancient, the other modern :— 
“Ding a ding ding, I heard a bird sing, 
The Parliament soldiers are gone to the King.” 
Little boys and girls may not know that this was how the 
news of the impending Restoration spread through the shires, 
but they will one and all love the lilt of the verse. Our modern 
instance is clearly from New England :— 
“ There’s a cat in the garden a laying for a rat, 
There’s a boy with a catapult a laying for the cat, 
The cat's name is Susan, the boy’s name is Jim, 
And his father round the corner is a laying for him.” 
One more suggested addition for Mr. Lucas’s second edition 
{that he will attain speedily to that blessed condition we 
make no doubt), and we must leave his pleasant nosezay of 
buds. Here is a little verse worthy of Elizabeth Turner, 
except for one terrible defect; it has no moral :— 
“* Pudding and pie,’ 
Said Jane, ‘Oh my!’ 
€ Which would you rather?’ 
Said her father. 
‘ Both,’ cried Jane, 
Quite bold and plain.” 
What did her father say? Something short and sharp with 
“neither” as therhyme? Or again, “did she repent and he 
relent?” No man cantell. We only know that Jane was a 
bold, bad girl, and determined to solve in the most direct and 
simple fashion the intolerable dilemma presented to a human 
being when asked which he will have of two puddings, both 
of which he likes so intensely that choice is paralysed. One 
word more; Mr. Lucas should add in an appendix the original 
Latin (not Italian) version of his “ Fairy Song.” It begins :— 
“ Nos beati fauni proles 
Quibus non est magna moles.” 





ROGER BACON’S “OPUS MAJUS.” * 


Iy these handsome volumes, which display throughout the 
industry and erudition of their editor, the University of 
Oxford does a tardy honour to one of the greatest of her 
sons. The Opus Tertium, though a summary rather than a 
complete exposition of its author’s philosophy, represents not 
inadequately the extraordinary force and versatility of his 
genius. It is strange that there should have been but one 
edition of it since the invention of printing, though perhaps 
we may compare the similar neglect with which the works of 
Wycliffe were treated. Even this one edition was not com- 
Plete, omitting as it did what was evidently in Bacon’s own 
judgment the most important part of his work, the summary 
view of moral philosophy, that philosophy with its practical 
applications being the final cause of all knowledge. M. Victor 
Cousin speaks of this omission as a blunder without parallel 
in literary history. It is quite possible, however, that it was 
deliberate. John J ebb, to whom we owe the edition of 1732, 





a bd “Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon, Eiited, with Introduction and 
_ Table, by John Heury Bridges, F.R.C.P. Oxford: The Olarendon 





was a practising physician. We may conjecture that he 
omitted a discussion which did not interest him, at least as 
keenly as did Bacon’s mathematical and physical speculations. 
It is even possible that as he was publishing at his own risk, 
he was not sorry to curtail the amount of matter to be printed. 
The Moralis Philosophia, which forms the seventh part of 
the Opus Majus, occupies one hundred and eighty-two out of 
eight hundred and eight pages, or about a fifth of the whole. 


The date of the Opus Majus may be assigned with certainty 
to the years 1266-67. Bacon was then between fifty and sixty 
years of age, having been, he tells us himself, a student of 
philosophy for nearly forty years. (This would throw back 
his birth to A.D. 1210, if not earlier.) The period of study 
would be divided into two nearly equal parts by his ad- 
mission into the Franciscan Order. Dr. Bridges puts this 
event somewhat later in Bacon’s life than earlier biographers 
have done. He argues with much force that the “two 
thousand pounds” which Bacon says he had spent in 
training his pupils and buying books and instruments” 
could not have belonged to a member of an Order vowed to 
poverty. (The sum, even if we suppose the “ pounds” to be 
French livres, would be very large, not less than £650, to be 
multiplied by ten at the least if translated into modern values : 
it would require some time for the spending.) His connection 
with the Order of St. Francis possibly suggested to him by his 
early friend and patron, Grosstéte, Bishop of Lincoln, was an 
unfortunate step. Suspected of being a magician, and known 
to be a reformer, he incurred the displeasure of his superiors, 
and in 1257 was removed from Oxford to Paris, where he was 
kept under supervision. He was still allowed to teach, but 
in neutral subjects, languages, for instance, and mathematics. 
In 1266 his prospects brightened. Clement IV., who had 
succeeded to the Papal Chair in the preceding year, sent 
him a message to the effect that he wished to judge for him- 
self of his work. The Opus Tertiwm was the result. Bacon 
wrote it in the twelve months that followed the receipt of 
the Pope’s injunction, and sent it to Rome in 1267. Dr. 
Bridges remarks that we know absolutely nothing of the 
reception given to Bacon’s manuscripts at Rome. We may 
conjecture, indeed, that it was favourable, for Clement was 
friendly to William of St. Amour, who had appealed to him 
on behalf of the University of Paris against the tyranny of 
the Mendicant Orders. But it availed nothing. Clement 
died a few months later, and when, after a vacancy of twa 
years, a new Pope was elected, he owed his elevation to the 
General of the Franciscans. For the time, however, Bacon’s 
position, if not improved, was not made worse. He found 
opportunity to inveigh in his Compendium Studii Philosophix 
against the corruptions of the Church and the incompetence 
and ignorance of the teachers of the time. These attacks 
made fresh enemies, and there was a want of discrimination 
in them, the result, it may be, of the sense of personal wrong. 
Anyhow, in 1277 Bacon was formally condemned by a chapter 
of his Order, and was sentenced to an imprisonment which 
lasted for fourteen years. No hope lay in an appeal to 
Rome, for the Orders were supreme at the Papal Court. But 
the death of Jerome d’Ascoli, who had presided over the Court 
which condemned Bacon, and who became Pope in 1288, 
brought a long-delayed relief. Bacon was now more than 
eighty. He lived, indeed, to publish another treatise, his 
Compendium Theologie. In the same year, or, possibly, a 
little later, he passed away :— 

“The legend that his works were nailed to the walls of the 
library and allowed to perish ignominiously may be dismissed. 
But that his life-long efforts to establish a Catholic school of pro- 
gressive learning utterly failed, there can be no doubt whatever. 
Such men as Rich, Grosseteste, and Bacon were not seen at 
Oxford in the fourteenth century. Greek, mathematics, and 
experimental science were overwhelmed in the paralysing mists 
of Scotian dialectic. Nevertheless, it would be an error to 
suppose that his life-work was a failure. Here and there 
throughout Europe the tradition of the Doctor Mirabilis sur- 
vived as a stimulating force, and kept the embers of scientific 
study alive till the time of the Renaseence.” 

The reader of to-day will, of course, find much that is 
strange in Bacon’s speculations. To say, as is said in a 
well-known text-book of biography, that his works display 
“both the greatest erudition and sagacity and strange 
credulity and superstitions,” is to pass a very shallow 
jadgment. Bacon was probably the least credulous and 
superstitious thinker of his time. That he believed in the 
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not disprove his sagacity. His great namesake three centuries 
later did the same: So also, as Dr. Bridges remarks, did 
Kepler, although, unlike Francis Bacon, he accepted the 
Copernican theory of the universe. The belief in alchemy, 
the hope of discovering the elixir vitz, were also, we may say, 
necessary consequences of the mental conditions of Bacon’s 
time. If he did not rise absolutely out of the plane occupied 
by his contemporaries in these matters, it will be found that 
he occupied the highest point attainable under the circum- 
stances of the age, that in his delusions, if we are so to call 
them, there was always implied the prevision of great truths. 
Dr. Bridges remarks with great force :— 

“Alchemy was chemistry in its pre-scientific period. Under 
the guidance of hypotheses which were not nearly so crude or 
wild as they at first appear, it attacked, like the true science which 
gradually grew from it, the important problem of the transmuta- 
tion of matter by artificial agencies. It took for granted that 
metals were compound bodies, the elements of which might be 
separated and recomposed. This was no unreasonable supposi- 
tion. Indeed, until modern spectrology had shown that the 
vapour of many metals existed undecomposed in the intense 
heat of the sun’s atmosphere, there was no adequate reason for 
abandoning the attempt to decompose them. It would be hard 
to find in alchemy any conjecture more baseless than that of 
Phlogiston, the subtle spirit of flame, the loss of which by com- 
bustion made the oxide heavier than the metal. Yet Priestley 
accepted this hypothesis, and a Lavoisier was needed to destroy it.” 

Bacon’s positive attainments were astonishing. Latin was, 
of course, as familiar to him as his mother-tongue, and he 
wrote it with correctness, if without any effort after elegance- 
He was acquainted with Hebrew and Greek, and not improbably 
with Arabic. In mathematics, especially in their applications, 
as, for instance, in optics, he was abreast of the foremost 
students of the time, if not in advance of them. In logic, in 
metaphysics, in moral philosophy, in theology, he was a 
proficient, and though surpassed in this or that particular by 
some of his contemporaries, had attained a vast total of 
knowledge. In the province of discovery he approached, 
though he did not actually reach, great results. “Of the 
simple microscope he had a perfectly clear conception. 
His scientific imagination played freely with the possibilities 
of bringing distant objects near, and of indefinitely magnify- 
ing minute objects, by giving suitable directions to refracted 
rays, and by the use of appropriate media.” His great merit 
was not so much actual achievement as the conviction that 
achievement was possible, and unflagging effort to bring it 
about. His mention of the great discovery with which he is 
popularly credited—gunpowder—is curious. He speaks of it 
as used in a childish game commonly practised “ ludicro puerili 
quod fit in multis mundi partibus.” By inclosing saltpetre in 
a bit of parchment you produce a noise which is louder than 
the loudest thunderclap and is brighter than the most vivid 
lightning that accompanies it. 





MR. STILLMAN’S ESSAYS.* 
THE one fault we have to find with this very interesting 
volume is its rather misleading title. We took it up expecting 
to find a work on that ever-fascinating theme, the Eternal 
City; but only the first paper relates to Rome, the others 
dealing with such varied themes as “Marathon and its 
Brigands,” an experience of Greek quarantine, “An American’s 


Reverie over London,” “John Ruskin,” “A Few of Lowell’s | 


Letters,” “The Decay and the Revival of Art,” “The Sub- 
jective of It,” and a most delightful account of “The 
Philosopher’s Camp,” a beautiful spot in the Adirondacks 
made celebrated in a well-known poem by Emerson, to which 
the leading New England authors, under the charge of Mr. 
Stillman himself, paid a summer pilgrimage nearly forty 
years ago. The book, however, though not a connected 
whole, and though only twenty-four of nearly three hundred 
pages are devoted to Rome, is so suggestive that we cannot 


quarrel with Mr, Stillman about his title, but only thank him | 


for providing us with such a pleasant surprise. 


atmosphere of old-fashioned learning and repose about Mr. | 


Stillman’s writing, as well as an astonishing variety of 
interest, which marks this book out from its fellows as one 
to keep by one’s side and to turn to again and again in 
certain moods when one wishes to be neither frivolous nor 
painfully serious, but to commune quietly with a cultivated 
mind that, like Ulysses, has known men and cities, and that 
is alive to all the influences which impress thoughtful men. 





* The Old Rome and the New, and other Studies. By W. J. Stillman. London: 
Grant Richards, 


To take first the essay which gives its title to the volume, 
Mr. Stillman, who knows the Rome of our day almost as wel] 
as Horace knew the Rome of the beginning of our era, finds 
that, notwithstanding all the changes of the modern Vandals 
who destroyed the Ludovisi Gardens and built the huge 
wastes of masonry almost under the shadow of the Vatican 
Rome possesses a perennial charm such as we feel in no other 
city. It is still the “city of the soul,” medicine to diseased 
minds, balm to weary hearts, its ancient stones have a 
humanising power, its memories stir the imagination ag they 
are stirred nowhere else. But Mr. Stillman is not merely 
sentimental, he is practical also, showing us how the health 
of Rome has increased, doing justice to the genuine improve. 
ments that have been made in recent years, especially that 
great work of embanking the Tiber. Had that work been 
done under the Roman Emperors instead of under the Savoy 
Dynasty, our modern critics who deplore its unesthetic 
appearance would have been lost in wonder over snch a 
monument of ancient wisdom. After all, the world is made 
for the living, and the living have a better chance in Rome 
now than they ever had. Mr. Stillman has a good word for 
the maligned Campagna; it is not the most salubrions spot 
in the world, but Mr. Stillman has stayed there even in 
summer months without harm, as may others if they do not 
wander about after sunset. The two Greek sketches are 
also interesting; the latter, dealing with a quarantine expe: 
rience under a burning August sun; the former, giving an 
incident of brigandage some years ago near Marathon, where 
the driver was in league with the brigands, very amusing to 
us, and probably having its amusing side even to the travel. 
lers who suffered so much inconvenience. 


To us the most attractive essays in this volume are those 
dealing, on the one hand, with Mr. Ruskin and art, and on 
the other, with the New England writers, particularly Emerson 
and Lowell. We may say, in a word, that while recognising 
Mr. Ruskin’s vast knowledge in the domain of art, Mr, 
Stillman regards him as a far greater moralist than artist. 
Perhaps it would be better to say “ prophet ” than “ moralist,” 
since the latter word seems to connote the freezing personality 
whom Wordsworth found to be “himself, his world, and his 
own God.” Mr. Stillman does not believe that Ruskin is 
either a studiously close observer of Nature, or that his theory 
as to art being a close reproduction of natural forms is true, 





There is an | 


| Art and Nature are two quite different worlds; and until 
| Nature is passed through the alembic of the artist’s person- 
| ality, and catches the glow of his own spiritual life, it is in 
no sense art. This theme is pursued in the next essay but 
one, on “ The Decay of Art.” The author asserts that art is 
in decay, and asks why. The human mind is as strong as 
ever, we have the whole past to teach and inspire us, and the 
artist is tempted by the highest rewards society can furnish ; 
yet art is in decadence. The explanation given by William 
Morris was that our social life is wrong from top to bottom, 
that we pile up commodities by aid of machinery which are 
neither desirable in themselves nor expressive of any human 
interest in their producers. Mr. Stillman is in some respects 
not far removed from Morris, however he may differ in his 
ideas as to any future social reconstruction, and he is 
especially at one with Morris in regarding the predominance 
of science as fatal to art. The tendency of this scientific age, 
he says, when it sets itself to work at art, is towards 
naturalism and realism, towards mere photography, clever 
brush-work, and mere surface designs. But art is idealist and 
creative, it is not imitation of Nature, but Nature passed 
through the mind and recreated by imagination; it is, as Mr. 
Stillman twice tells us (he gave the definition to Ruskin, 
who first liked it and then found it clash with the 
theory of art set forth in Modern Painters) that art is “the 
harmonic expression of human emotion;” and what makes 
| art that which it is, has nothing to do with natural phenomena. 





| The decay of art is, therefore, due to science and its outcome, 
| naturalism. Mr. Stillman does not, nevertheless, rail at science, 
| for, having an evolutionary sense, he feels that art may have 
| been merely a stage in the growth of the human mind, and 
| that art is not absolutely necessary to life. If art is to 
| revive, however, we must understand first the fact that it 
' grew out of creative imagination and not adherence to 
| Nature, and next that it has certain rules such as were dis- 


covered by the great masters of art in Greece and Italy 
The fundamental idea 18 


| and *anded down in their schools. 
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_ — 
thus expressed : “ The idealist gets his materials from Nature, 


pat he recasts then in expression; the realist, who is no 
artist, repeats them as he gets them.” To revert to the 
judgment on Ruskin, Mr. Stillman, while he holds the artistic 
jdées meres of Mr. Ruskin to be wrong, regards him as the 
greatest moral prophet of the age, far greater than his 
avowed master, Carlyle, and finds the clearest insight into his 


mental tendencies in Fors Clavigera. 





Most judges, perhaps, would agree with Mr. Stillman in his 

estimate of Lowell and Emerson, as being the finest products 
of New England culture, though we should claim a third | 
place for Hawthorne. Of all New England authors Mr. | 
Stillman holds that Lowell best represented all that was | 
finest, strongest, and most distinctive in what may be called | 
the older American type,—the type before the setting in of | 
the vast European immigration which is changing so funda- 
mentally, for better or worse, the American Republic. The 
sides of Lowell’s nature as revealed in these letters are 
characteristic, being both charming and noble. The pathetic 
side, which showed itself after the death of his first wife, 
the crushed spirit which yet turned naturally to the sun 
and breathed forth deeper harmony than before, cannot be 
very long separated from that kindly and sparkling humour 
which was a leading trait in Lowell’s character, and the 
most obvious element in his literary production. If we 
love Lowell the author, these letters, intended only for Mr. 
Stillman’s eye, make us quite as much in love with Lowell 
the man. Through all Lowell’s poetry Mr. Stil!man finds 
the “golden thread of sunshine from the sun which shone 
in the days of a pure and exalted youth, whose dreams 
and memories are better and dearer than the realities of the 
most [sic] prosperous later life.” In this charming essay we 
see Lowell as the friend, while in the delightful paper on the 
“Philosopher’s Camp” we see Emerson trying hard to 
“return to Nature,’ amid the lakes and mountains of 
Northern New York, before the hand of the spoiler seized 
on that most beautiful region. Mr. Stillman himself, with 
Emerson, Lowell, Agassiz, Jeffries Wyman, and others, and 
with guides to help them find their way through the trackless 
forests, eschewed civilisation through one delightful August, 
dressed in flannels, and slept on the boughs of trees, bathed 
in the lake, caught trout, shot deer, and were completely 
happy and barbarous. Longfellow was asked to go, but he 
learned that a rifle was to be put into the unaccustomed 
hands of the Concord Sage. “Is it true that Emerson is 
going to take a gun?” he asked; and when told that he 
was, “Then I shall not go,” he replied, “somebody will be 
shot.” Nobody was shot, however, and Emerson had to 
leave without even having brought his deer down, though he 
said he would do it, even had somebody to hold the animal 
by the tail. Lowell seems to have been (guides apart) the 
crack shot of the party, while Emerson meditated in the 
groves of pine and birch, and Agassiz delighted every one 
by his knowledge of every natural object. Altogether it 
was a most charming experience, unique, we should say, in 
modern literary annals, and full of spiritual virtue as well as 
of physical good to those who shared in it. The curious 
psychological experience of Mr. Stillman, which he entitles 
“The Subjective of It,” occurred during this vacation in the 
forests, He was haunted by a voice, which Lowell explained 
as “subjective,”—the cold, questioning voice, of a “ Demon” 
suggesting a universe all dead and dark, but from which its 
vicum was “swept back to the old life of unhesitating faith 
and daily reverence for the Creator.” 


We cannot close this brief survey of Mr. Stillman’s delight- 
ful volume without a reference to his powerful “ Reverie 
over London,” which is an attempt to convey the impression 
felt by a cultivated and sympathetic American on entering 
London for the first time, and on its after-acquaintance. The 
impression is one of concentrated power and intelligence, of 
gloom and misery, of wealth and culture, of complexity of 
Civilisation. The network of railways perhaps impresses 
Mr. Stillman most; and the journey from the green meadows 
and fruitful fields of Surrey and Hampshire into the spread- 
1g suburbs, and finally into the dark and echoing railway 
terminus, is briefly but powerfully described. The squalor 
and poverty and meanness of so much of this mighty city 


obey ” which, in his judgment, produces “an existence more 
effective and powerful, socially and politically, than the most 
perfect individuality.” Asa result, while Mr. Stillman sees in 
Europe generally reform by revolution, in England he sees it 
come by law, and this, he thinks, is the unique outcome of 
the English character and civic life. 





THE EARLY LIFE OF WORDSWORTH.* 


[rt seems strange that we owe the most painstaking and 
interesting appreciation that has yet been written of Words- 
worth’s early life to a French critic. As Matthew Arnold 
pointed out in the preface to his Selections, Wordsworth in 
his day was almost unknown on the Continent. We can hardly 
imagine him ever becoming what Mr. Leslie Stephen calls 
one of the “ cosmopolitan poets ; ” the very essence of his 
poetry, its fresh, dewy charm, evaporates in course of trans- 
lation, its intrinsically English qualities of simplicity and 
minute fidelity to Nature will not attract the ordinary reader 
who, to the disadvantage of an alien tongue, adds ignorance 
of the scenery and manner of life to which Wordsworth so 
frequently alludes. Byacareful and minute analysis of “ The 
Prelude,” supplemented and endorsed by letters and other 
biographical data, M. Emile Legouis has made an interesting 
study of Wordsworth’s youth. Writing as he does for his 
own countrymen, M. Legouis has explained the English 
method of education as totally opposed to the French system, 
he has shown with great discernment the effect of the liberty 
allowed out of lesson-hours in the North-Country grammar- 
school on Wordsworth’s mind at its most plastic age, he has 
traced the result of the poet’s early apprenticeship to poverty 
and frugality, and has pointed out theinflaence exercised over his 
mind by his early friends and associates. M. Legouis thinks 
that Wordsworth’s biographers have not laid sufficient stress 
on the waywardness he displayed after leaving Cambridge. He 
had no aptitude for a profession, and would settle to no meang 
of gaining his living though dependent on his own efforts ; his 
one longing was to travel. M. Legouis remarks :— 

“It is so customary to regard him as having been a model for 
poets in the matter of a regular and dutiful life, that they [his 
biographers] pass over his refractory youth without dwelling 
upon the obstinate refusal with which he met every suggestion of 
practical wisdom. Wordsworth’s vocation, like that of most 
poets, made itself known through revolt. He had, as others had, 
his hours, his years of disobedience, obstinacy, and rash defiance 
of fortune. Like them he was a cause of anxiety to those around 
him; and by his relations was long regarded as the stubborn 
and presumptuous young man who would ‘turn out badly.’” 


Those of us who have enjoyed the harvest of his riper years 
can hardly reconcile the Wordsworth of revolt, of revolutionary 
and semi-atheistical mood, with the poet whose calm estimate 
of life we revere and admire. M. Legonis has studied the 
self-revelations in “The Prelude,” he has shown the phases 
through which Wordsworth passed, the incidents, slight in 
themselves, which yet proved turning-points in his life, 
above all the external influences that helped to mould his 
character. 


We can picture to ourselves the youth of twenty-one, with 
his mind steeped in the silences and solitudes of the hills, 
books and Nature his ‘‘earliest joy,” his body hardened by 
violent exercise and exposure, his knowledge of men derived 
from the community of “gowned students,” among whom 
he had spent three careless and apparently unprofitable 
years, his knowledge of the world superficially drawn from 
pamphlets and the ordinary discussions of public news, 
determining to spend a year in France, where the “ first storm 
was overblown;” prepared by a youthful leaning towards 
equality and fraternity to accept the principles of revolution, 
though without enthusiasm, and to gaze on the ruins of the 
Bastille without real emotion. M. Legouis has naturally made 
a close study of Wordsworth’s sojourn in France, and also of 
the intimacy that he formed at Blois in the spring of 1792 with 
Michel Beaupuy. It was the genuine enthusiasm and the 
sincere patriotism of this French officer that excited Words- 
worth’s interest and enslaved his heart as well as his imagina- 
tion. Beaupuy was fifteen years older than the English 
student, and M. Legouis, who has pieced together all that is 
known of his life and career, says that the English poet was 








impress all foreign visitors, and they were keenly felt by 


not mistaken in the high estimate he had formed of the 








Mr. Stillm an; but he was also still more deeply struck by the 
combination of the “ brain to command” with “the nerve to | 





* The Karly Life of William Wordsworth: a Study of “The Prelude.” By 
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French Captain of infantry. Wordsworth tells us that he 
perished— 
“ Fighting in supreme command 

Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire, 

For liberty, against deluded men, 

His fellow-countrymen ; ” 
but M. Legouis says that Wordsworth was wrongly informed, 
and though Beaupuy was dangerously wounded in Vendée, 
he was not killed until the battle of the Elz in 1796, remain- 
ing to the last “one of the true knights-errant of the Revolu- 
tion.” Beaupuy’s eloquence and enthusiasm met with a ready 
response. The reforms that he earnestly desired appealed, as 
M. Legouis points out, to the English instincts of justice and 
freedom. Not only was he Wordsworth’s “superior in years 
alone; he was a man rich in the knowledge of philosophers 
and political writers with whose teachings Wordsworth 
was little acquainted.” It is not to be wondered at that 
a noble nature such as Wordsworth has described in the 
ninth book of “The Prelude” should stir his strongest 
instincts, his love of freedom, and his lofty idea of man. Even 
the deposition and imprisonment of the King and the 
September massacres did not chill his enthusiasm; the 
thought of a State assuming “the body and venerable name 
of a Republic,” the struggle for liberty, still engrossed his 
mind. He parted from Beaupuy in July, 1792, an earnest 
disciple and adherent to the Revolutionary cause. In October of 
the same eventful year Wordsworth returned to Paris haunted 
by the thought of the September massacres, “divided from me 
by one little month,” but with his newly awakened Republican 
ardour undaunted by the sight of the Temple with its Royal 
prisoners, and the signs of civil war that met his eye on all sides. 
It is fortunate that so prosaic a cause as want of money should 
have driven him back to England with his dreams of becoming 
a leader of the Girondists unfulfilled; but the tumult of 
feeling, the confusion of likings and loves that ‘‘ran in new 
channels, leaving old ones dry,” left indelible marks on a 
highly sensitive nature, and it was only after several years of 
a quiet country life with congenial companions and daily 
communings with Nature that Wordsworth attained the 
serenity that henceforth marked his life and his writings. 
As M. Legonis remarks :— 

“The delights he had known in his country life at school» 
delights unsurpassed by those of any paradise of the fancy, were 
of his own instinctive creation. Even in the hostile atmosphere 
of Cambridge he had successfully preserved his happy spirit by 
leading a separate life of his own. Of the strong wine of 
revolutionary enthusiasm he had drunk even to intoxication. 
He had believed in the Revolution, had believed in his own 
reason, because both alike had at first given promise of felicity 
for all mankind. And it was still in search of some assurance of 
happiness that he turned once more to Nature. At last he recog- 
nised the principle of his existence ; it was joy.” 

M. Legouis has devoted a chapter to the discussion of 
Wordsworth’s “ realism,” he has traced the influence of his 
predecessors on his early poetry, his inheritance of the 
mantle of melancholy, assumed by authors of the eighteenth 
century, and the artificiality and pomposity of the moral or 
didactic school. He considers that Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
companionship brought her brother back to a study and love 
of Nature, but that his interests would have become narrowed 
and his genius frittered away in a “ multitude of short poems 
and trivial ballads” had not his intimacy with Coleridge 
stimulated his imagination and given him a juster estimate of 
his own powers. Wordsworth’s realism was the expression of 
his acute insight and fidelity to Nature. With his delicate 
senses of sight and hearing he described what he saw with 
scrupulous accuracy, but he would have repudiated the modern 
school of “ realists.” He transformed the common sights and 
sounds of every-day life with his own glorious imagination, he 
did not look only at the depravity and crime that stain our 
common humanity, he did not look at life with the diseased 
eye that sees only the ugliness of the world and distorts one 
side of life at the expense of the other. With his keen eye for 
beauty he paints the— 

* Blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lightened.” 
He has intense sympathy with the sorrows of humanity, but 
it is because he recognises the dual nature of man that he 
appeals to the higher side and not to the lower. He would 
teach all who suffer to find balm and solace in the silences 
and solitudes of Nature, “knowing that Nature never did 








betray the heart that loved her.” Itis because he himself had 
passed through the storm and stress of life and had attained 
peace, that with the exercise of his greatest powers he would 
teach others to hear the “still sad music of humanity,” 
If he deals only with a “restricted side of Nature,” ag M 
Legouis says, it is from deliberate choice, not from any 
defect in his genius; he has seen the evil and the good, and 
having chosen the good, would fain share his choice with the 
world around him. 

M. Legouis bases Wordsworth’s claim to rank among the 
greatest English poets to his possession of three essential 
gifts,—namely, his imagination, his power of expression 
(though in a less degree), and the full and majestic harmony 
of his epic strains. He doubts whether Wordsworth wag 
capable of the wilder flights and more “liquid” notes of 
lyrical song, but we ourselves should not hesitate to place 
“She dwelt among the untrodden ways,” “Three years she 
grew in sun and shower,” and the “Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle” among the finest lyrics in the language, 

We feel a great satisfaction in the thought that M. 
Legouis’s sincere appreciation of Wordsworth’s genius 
may introduce a knowledge of this essentially English 
poet among French students of literature, though we 
doubt whether he will ever become really popular. We 
would give one word of commendation to the translator, who 
has preserved the spirit of the original French while turning 
it into clear and readable English. The careful additions of 
notes and dates render the book doubly useful to the student 
of Wordsworth, and we agree heartily with Mr. Leslie Stephen 
that M. Emile Legonis has constructed a singularly interesting 
study of Wordsworth’s early life and poetry. 





SOME NEW NOVELS.* 


Tue clever joint authors of An Irish Cousin and Naboth’s 
Vineyard have once more collaborated with signal success 
in The Silver Fox, a short novel in which the conflict of 
opposing tendencies in modern life is illustrated with 
singular penetration of insight against an Irish, or rather 
Anglo-Irish, background. Broadly speaking, the novel may 
be said to exhibit in a dramatic form the extraordinary hold 
which superstition still possesses on the minds of the Irish 
peasantry, and the drawbacks, and even dangers, which may 
result from an unsympathetic or intolerant disregard of such 
prejudices. The genesis of the plot is an old legend to the 
effect that when a certain hill is thrown into an adjoining lake, 
disaster will come on the neighbourhood, and the belief is 
suddenly quickened when an old farmer sells a patch of land 
at the spot in question to a railway company, and the subse- 
quent blasting operations dislodge a strange silver fox, which 
the natives regard as the familiar spirit of the hill. The acci- 
dental death of the farmer almost immediately afterwards, 
lends farther credence to the legend; the harsh attitude of the 
railway contractor embitters local feeling ; and the strange and 
disastrous experiences of the fox-hunting gentry in the neigh- 
bourhood go far to convince even the latter against their will 
that there was “something in it ” after all. The authors have 
shown conspicuous skill in their choice of dramatis personz. 
Nothing could be more striking than the contrast between 
the portraits of the farmer’s widow, his daughter, and his 
son—in the last of whom superstition, grief, and the appre- 
hension of further calamity have developed a veritable frenzy 
of resentment—and those of Lady Susan, the “smart,” 
handsome, fearless, athletic English wife of Captain French, 
the M.F.H., or of the railway contractor, a callous philanderer, 
with the one redeeming feature of indomitable nerve. Captain 
French himself, the “good little average man ” with only two 
ideas in his head—devotion to his wife and love of sport—is 
almost a tragic figure, for a severe accident has shaken his 
nerve, and deprived him of half his interest in life, while his 
passionate admiration of his wife’s flawless courage has turned 
to passionate jealousy. In Slaney Morris, again, we have a 
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wholly delightful picture of an Irish girl, guileless and impres- 
sionable, but rapidly and completely cured of a transient attach- 
ment to the philanderer, and, above all, splendidly loyal to the 
reckless but good-hearted Lady Susan. The story is remark- 
able for the impartiality of the authors, for their true instinct 
jn the selection and contrivance of incident, and for the self- 
restraint which has enabled them to condense within the com- 
pass of less than a couple of hundred pages materials for a 
story of twice that length. The chapters which describe the 
final fox-hunt in the mist, with the uncanny and terrible 
adventures of Captain French, his wife’s miraculous escape, 
and her rescue and denunciation by the peasnt girl, are not 
merely thrilling in themselves, but brilliantly written. 
Indeed the style throughout is of rare excellence, alike in 
dialogue, description, and its touches of illuminative 
comment—as when we read of a reply being given “with 
that level politeness of voice which is the distilled essence of 
a perfected anger.” Or again, how fine is the contrast in 
this little picture of Lady Susan: “ Behind her the empty 
window framed a gaunt mountain peak, a lake that frittered 
a myriad sparkles from its wealth of restless silver, and the 
grey and faint purple of the naked wood beyond it. It 
seemed too great a background for her powdered cheek and 
her upward glances at her host.” 


It is not easy to expound the full import of the word 
“prig,” but we fail to see how any workable definition can 
justify its employment in the title of Miss Evelyn Sharp’s 
very clever, often entertaining, and wholly unsatisfactory novel. 
The framework of The Making of a Prig—or at least the setting 
of the opening scenes—is tolerably hackneyed. A country 
parsonage; a dreamy old vicar—a widower—with antiquarian 
tastes; a charming hoyden of a daughter ; a precise, practical, 
and unsympathetic aunt; a good-natured, stupid, but honest 
hobbledehoy next door, the hoyden’s playmate from earliest 
childhood ; and finally an interesting stranger with a broken 
leg. That the latter should flirt with and captivate the 
young lady is, of course, only according to the rules of ordi- 
nary novelistic procedure. But in the sequel Miss Sharp 
emancipates herself completely from the trammels of con- 
vention. Finding her home-life uncongenial, Katharine, on 
the ground that her father’s embarrassed finances demand 
an effort on her part, migrates to London to earn a living. 
She takes a lodging in a boarding-house for professional 
women—journalists chiefly—and after enduring considerable 
privations, eventually secures work as an assistant-mistress in a 
girls’ school. This post she owes to the influence of the inter- 
esting stranger, a barrister of some standing and independent 
means, with whom she enters upon a wholly one-sided Platonic 
friendship, to the entire destruction of her peace of mind. A 
more contemptible and callous egotist than Paul Wilton, in 
spite of his smooth tongue and irreproachable manners, it 
would be difficult to imagine. After protesting that the idea 
of marriage is abhorrent to him, he becomes engaged to 
Katharine’s wealthy cousin. The latter, however, realises in 
time what a poor creature Paul is, and breaks off the engage- 
ment. Meantime the young man from the country, who has 
always remained loyal in his affection to Katharine, and grown 
out of his hobbledehoyishness, renews his suit. Everything 
points to a rational, if commonplace, conclusion; but Miss 
Sharp once more defies convention, endows the good young 
man with suicidal tendencies, ships him off to the Antipodes, 
and marries Katharine to the philandering barrister. This, 
however, is not all. It is not Paul Wilton who is the prig, 
but Katharine, apparently because, out of sheer guilelessness 
and ignorance of the code of society, she suffered herself to be 
led into a compromising situation and thought none the worse 
of herself for so doing. But perhaps we do Miss Sharp an 
injustice, and her story is intended as a delicate satire on the 
selfishness of men. In that case, we fear that the subtlety of 
her method will have defeated her aim. As the story stands, 
the average reader will certainly regard it as glorifying rather 
than depreciating priggishness of a very acute type. 


Lochinvar, as portrayed in Mr. Crockett’s new romance, is 
& strange mixture of the swashbuckler and the sentimentalist. 
Lochinvar is undoubtedly a stirring tale; Mr. Crockett him- 
self has never been more prodigal of hairbreadth escapes 
by sea and land, of ambushes and abductions, tavern brawls, 
and duels to the death. But the inevitable result of this con- 
stant piling up of extravagant and exciting incidents is that 





by the time the grand climax is reached, the author has so 





far exhausted himself (as well as his readers) by his previous 
exertions that he is obliged to leave a good deal to the 
imagination. “The desperate, unutterable details of that 
great mad journey,” he says of Wat Gordon’s ride to keep his 
tryst, ‘‘ can never be written down.” But enough has already 
been written to indicate that this latest work of Mr. Crockett, 
explosive in style and boisterous in its emotion, is in danger 
of bringing the modern school of adventurous romance into 
discredit. His characters are in a perpetual state of ebullition. 
They rush from one extreme to another with such violence 
that the perusal of Lochinvar is almost as fatiguing as a 
couple of hours spent at a railway terminus. As for the episode 
of Wat Gordon and “ Little Marie,” who dons male attire and 
accompanies him on his escape from prison, it is about as 
natural or convincing as the song of “ Kit, the Flower of the 
Regiment,” an English vivandiére whose egregious exploits, 
instinct with parlour pathos, are greeted with enthusiasm at 
our ballad concerts. 


Mr. Pett Ridge breaks new ground in his new novel, for 
the notion of a foreign Prince, and heir-presumptive to a 
throne, taking up his residence in London incognito, and 
becoming secretary to a pushing but ill-informed Member of 
Parliament, savours more of the method of Mr. Anthony 
Hope than of the clever delineator of the humours of 
Cockaigne who gave us Telling Stories. If the truth be 
told, Mr. Pett Ridge hardly wields the magic wand of romance 
with success. His Prince is a very nice and amiable young 
map, but it is not made altogether clear how he is able to pass 
himself off as an Englishman on his first visit to England, or 
how it comes to passthatso distinguished andcharming a young 
lady as Olga Netroff comes to be the niece of a vulgar as well as 
unscrupulous tobacconist. The schemes of the Anarchists, 
again, are not very lucidly handled; and the crucial scene in 
which the Prince is entrapped into an interview with Netroff 
and rescued from assassination by the heroism of Olga is not 
very intelligible as regards motive or convincing in details. 
But if Secretary to Bayne, M.P., is weak in plot and intrigue, the 
minor and unromantic characters are excellently drawn, and 
the dialogue is invariably alert and often highly diverting. Mr. 
Bayne, the officious but really incompetent politician; Tate 
Bromley, the good-hearted barrister and good genius of the 
plot; Jennie Maxwell, his sweetheart and tormentor; Garwell, 
an irrepressible and ubiquitous tout and blackmailer; and, 
above all, Sarah, a delightful little “slavey” with a small 
body but a lion’s heart, are all excellent, and at times 
exhilarating, company. Now and again we are reminded 
curiously of Dickens by Mr. Pett Ridge, partly by the 
mannerism of his dialogue, but chiefly by his sympathy for 
the brighter side of the Cockney temperament and the 
unfailing optimism of his outlook. 


“ Sarah Grand’s” new novel may be said to inaugurate a 
new and somewhat silly method of nomenclature. Beth ig 
the short for Elizabeth, the Christian name of the “ woman 
of genius” whose life, from her birth to her emancipation 
from a miserable marriage, is set forth with a prodigal 
expenditure of personal details in five hundred and twenty- 
seven pages of closely printed matter. The Beth Book, then, 
suggesting to ribald reviewers such variants as T'he Bob Book, 
The Bill Book, or The Tom, Dick, and Harry Book, carries on 
the sex-crusade begun in the same author’s Heavenly Twins, 
the latter half of the volume being devoted to a detailed 
recital of the squalid sufferings of the heroine—who marries 
at the age of sixteen—at the hands of her husband, an 
incredibly odious sensualist. The book so far justifies ite 
aggravating and strangely sounding title in that the reader 
is never allowed to lose sight of Beth for a single moment. 
She is always on the stage, and dominates and eclipses all the 
other dramatis personz, even the redoubtable “ Mrs. Orton 
Beg” and “Ideala” herself. In the whole range of English 
fiction there never was a heroine who was described at greater 
length or in a greater variety of situations than Beth Maclure, 
née Caldwell. We are even told why she disliked catsup; 
we are initiated (much against our will) into the mysteries 
of her toilet, and enlightened as to the means by 
which she first preserved and then ruined her complexion: 
Really, the modest reader finds himself somewhat in 
the position of an involuntary Clodius, forcibly com- 
pelled to witness the secret rites of the bona Dea. In 
no ordinary sense of the term can The Beth Book be 
regarded as a novel. It is a prodigiously elaborate study of 
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temperament merging into an impassioned and polemical 
pamphlet on the marriage question. Lastly, the author’s 
arguments have all been set forth in one of her previous 
novels. All that she has done is to give them a cruder and 
more lurid setting. 

The evolation of many novels may be compared to a 
syllogism which starts from premisses that one has no 
difficulty in conceding, but arrives at a highly disputable con- 
clusion. The process, to our way of thinking, is inverted in Miss 
Montrésor’s exceedingly clever and original story, At the Cross 
Roads. The plot, though eminently unhackneyed, strikes us 
as extremely improbable and artificial. But its development 
is not merely ingenious, but engrossing. Briefly put, the 
story deals with the tardy reparation of a terrible injustice 
which has blighted the life and embittered the character 
of an innocent man and marred the happiness of the faith- 
fal woman who has stood by him through good and evil 
report. Jack Cardew, a rising young author, engaged to 
Gillian Molyneux, is sentenced to four years’ penal servitude 
for a fraudulent attempt to recover a heavy insurance on the 
MS. of a novel which he alleges to have been burnt by 
accident. During his imprisonment he attempts to escape, 
and kills a warder. Apparently he is half insane at the time, 
and is only punished by an extension of his sentence. On 
being released he goes out to Africa, makes a fortune in 
diamond mines, and returns to find Gillian, who has quarrelled 
with and left her mother and stepfather, waiting to fulfil 
her promise. They are married, and Jack’s wealth and his 
wife’s social gifts secure them a recognised position in society. 
Ultimately Gillian discovers that her own mother was aware 
of the fact of her lover’s innocence, but abstained from coming 
forward to give evidence in his favour, and while Jack readily 
responds to the wretched woman’s appeal to shield her guilt 
from her husband and son, Gillian is with the utmost difficulty 
persuaded to acquiesce in this decision, although other facts 
transpire which render Jack’s public rehabilitation possible 
without the exposure of Gillian’s mother. Husband and wife 
are estranged on this point, but in the end a reconciliation 
is effected, mainly through the mediation of a saintly friend 
of Gillian’s. The story lends itself to criticism in a variety 
of ways. The incident of the burnt MS. is clumsily contrived; 
we gravely doubt whether Miss Montrésor’s law is correct; the 
motives of Mrs. Molyneux’s guilty silence seem wholly inade- 
quate; and we are never made to feel that Jack had in him the 
literary gifts which won him fame before he was five-and- 
twenty. Finally, though the author has spared no pains in 
emphasising the hardness in Gillian’s otherwise fine and 
generous nature, the mercilessness of her hatred of her 
mother comes rather as a shock to the reader. Still, with all 
these deductions, At the Cross Roads isa novel quite out of 
the common, and although its outlines are melodramatic, 
their treatment is forcible, sober, and concentrated. 


Mr. Mason, who proved himself in his first book a worthy 
rival of Messrs. Weyman and Levett Yeats, and in his second 
gave us, in a wholly modern setting, some very clever 
character studies, reverts in his new volume to his early 
manner, and tells in Lawrence Clavering a story in which 
the development of character is subordinated to intrigue, 
incident, and adventure. The scene, after the opening 
chapters, is laid in the Lake Country, the time is 1715, and 
the central figure is a young Jacobite, a relative of 
Bolingbroke’s, who quits a monastery in Paris to take up the 
inheritance of an estate in the neighbourhood of Keswick. The 
plot is intricate, and even confused, but it is mainly concerned 
with the efforts of Lawrence Clavering to repair the grievous 
wrong done to an artist named Herbert, who, while seeking 
just satisfaction from Clavering for compromising his wife, 
is entrapped by the machinations of Clavering’s cousin, the 
villain of the plot, and cast into prison. Lawrence is a most 
unconventional hero, if indeed he can be called a hero at 
all, for he cannot even fence—a terrible shortcoming in the 
central figure of a romance of the last century—and his 
conduct in the earlier chapters borders on the contemptible. 
The whole episode with Mrs. Herbert, again, is rather unin- 
telligible, but as soon as Lawrence sets about his task of 
reparation the story improves greatly. Still, it is difficult to 
feel sympathy for such a demi-semi-hero as Lawrence 
Clavering, and the verdict of most readers will probably be 
that he got a great deal more than his deserts in winning 
the hand of so charming a lady as Mistress Dorothy Curwen. 





Miss Violet Hunt’s new story, differing widely in surround. 
ings and method from her earlier efforts, has a theme that 
would have pleased Le Fanu in his most morbid moments and 
an atmosphere as bleak and cheerless as that of Wutheri 
Heights. We are further reminded of the Brontés by the fact 
that the narrator is a governess, quick-witted though plain. 
featured. But the working out of Unkist, Unkind! ig all 
Miss Hunt’s own, and derives a characteristic flavour 
from the way in which a thoroughly modern and frivolous 
woman of fashion is abruptly contrasted with an ana. 
chronistic antiquarian passionately devoted to the excavation 
of tumuli, and with the uncanny elf who acts as his secre. 
tary. Sibella Drake, the central figure and anti-heroine 
of the plot, is a powerfully conceived and consistently 
carried out portrait. A foundling, adopted and educated by 
Sir Anthony Ercildon, the antiquary, she assimilates his en. 
thusiasm for cadaverous explorations, and becomes an adept 
at alchemy, astrology, and demonology. But the real passion 
of her life is her absolute devotion to her master, who on 
his side merely looks on her as an exceedingly useful assistant, 
and when Lady Darcie, the beautiful butterfly of fashion, 
seeks refuge from her Bluebeard of a husband at her 
eccentric kinsman’s house, and, according to her invariable 
practice, endeavours to bring Sir Anthony to her feet, 
Sibella’s jealousy, acting on a temperament unhinged 
by morbid imaginings and unholy pursuits, prompts he 
to wreak swift and deadly vengeance on the inter. 
loper. Sibella may not be exactly “convincing,” but 
she fits admirably into the framework of the story. Sir 
Anthony, on the other hand, though a picturesque figure, 
is far less intelligible. We want a fuller explanation of his 
sudden abandonment of diplomacy and the hunting field for 
the life of a self-absorbed recluse. And, on the whole, we 
cannot help feeling that the story would have been more 
impressive if it had been entirely detached from the prosaic 
and vulgar actualities of modern life. Lady Darcie’s society 
argot and her “ bike” emphasise the contrast between the 
mundane and the uncanny elements of the story, bat they 
detract somewhat from the mystery and romance which are 
so essential to the success of excursions into the realm of the 
occult and fantastic. 


As a well-known bookseller remarked to us the other day, 
“novels are coming out so thick just now that they don’t 
give each other a chance.” This must be our excuse for 
dismissing several volumes with only a few words apiece, 
which at another time might have claimed more detailed 
notice. Mrs. Walford in Iva Kildare shows her usual vivacity 
and optimism in delineating the matrimonial schemes of a 
warm-hearted Irish widow. Mrs. Walford’s style is undis- 
tinguished, and her characters undignified, but she has a fand 
of hearty geniality that makes her book very pleasant reading. 
Of a very different type is Mr. W. S. Maugham’s Liza of 
Lambeth, a relentlessly realistic “tale of mean streets.” Mr. 
Maugham differs from Mr. Morrison, however, in that he 
represents his slum-folk as capable of boisterous enjoyment. 
For the rest, though he cannot be said to paint vice or crime 
in attractive colours, and is, we should say, animated by a 
fierce compassion for his hapless heroine and her sisters, the 
squalor of this little book is often positively nauseating. 
In the dramatis persone of Wayfaring Men the dramatic 
profession is largely represented, and the handsome tribute 
which Miss Edna Lyall pays to the good qualities of actors and 
actresses ought to satisfy Mrs. Kendal herself. The moral of 
the story is unimpeachable, and its earnestness of aim is much 
to be commended. It labours, however, under the serious 
defect of looking at a seamy side of life through spectacles 
of a deeply roseate hue, for it is to be feared that the picture 
of an actor’s domestic life in A Mummer’s Wife is often nearer 
the mark than that given by Miss Edna Lyall. Mr. Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley’s One of the Broken Brigade is a stirring and 
manly story of heroic self-sacrifice: the scene is mainly laid 
in British Columbia, and Mr. Phillipps-Wolley is happier in 
his landscape than in his characterisation, or in the con- 
trivance of incident. The death of his hero, who is run down 
by an express while fighting with wolves on a railway track, 
at a time when he is delirious with fever, is rather too steep 4 
piece of agony piling. Another stirring romance, rounded 
off with a happy ending, is Mr. Marchmunt’s By Right of 
Sword. The hero is an Englishman, long resident in Russia, 
who enters the Czar’s service, saves his Imperial master’s life 
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— 
from Nihilist assassins, and marries a Russian princess. We 


are not prepared to say that Mr. Marchmont’s style is dis- 
tinguished or his character-drawing subtle, but he has 
certainly given us a very readable sample of the sensation 


novel on legitimate lines. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_——¢——— 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


More Beasts (fur Worse Children). Verses by“ H.B.” Pictures 
by “B T. B.” (Edward Arnold.)\—Mr. Belloc and Lord Basil 
Blackwood—the secret is, we understand, an open one—have 
discovered @ new continent in the world of nonsense. Their 
second book which sings and illustrates this New World 
is to the full as original and delightful as the first. The 
animals are as Sagacious, and the human beings as blandly self- 
satisfied and stupid, as in “‘ The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.” An 
inimitable expression of slyness dwells in the eye of the frozen 
mammoth, who knows that he will never make a pot-au-feu for 
the group of expectant travellers who have imported their French 
chef into the Arctic regions. The python, too, who still survives the 
aunt who purchased him in Yucatan, is depicted sleeping under an 
umbrella in the desert, smiling with the wisdom of all the ages on 
the guileless world around him. As for the Cambrian sheep, it is 
as impossible as it was for Lord Thurlow that any one should be 
as wise as he looks. It might be thought an almost hopeless 
task to illustrate the world of nonsense, and yet not to imitate 
the immortal cartoons of Mr. Edward Lear, yet these pictures are 
really original. They are not like Lear, but no child will doubt 
for a moment that they are authentic sketches of Nonsense Land. 
And children are not to be deceived. Some artists have been 
to Nonsense Land, and some only imitate the pictures of the 
country. Lord Basil Blackwood has obviously been there him- 
self, and knows exactly that the sun always shines a perfect 
orange in shape over the deserts of the country, and that there 
are invariably two palm-trees silhouetted on the horizon. A gun, 
too, in authentic pictures always goes off in five dotted lines, so 
that you see what a bang it must have made. The only modern 
heresy which the artist has allowed to creep into his pictures is 
a slight tendency to the Japanese methods which are now so 
strongly affecting the whole art of illustration. But there is 
no reason why Nonsense Land should have a sudden influx 
of Japanese art, even if the dull every-day world has. Mr, 
Belloc’s verses are worthy of the pictures. His descriptions are 
appropriately graphic. How felicitous, for instance, are the lines 
which describe how the missionary in some far Coptic town finds 
in his breakfast egg — 


“Green, bungry, horrible, and plain, 
An infant crocodile.” 


And how full of philosophy is the sentiment in which he exhorts 
his child readers :— 


‘Ob! let us never never doubt 
What nobody is sure about.” 


Perhaps in another edition Mr. Belloc will change the adjectives 
in which the Wanderoo rants. “ Wild, unmeaning rhymes” is 
good, but not so good as the “ wild, unmeaning bounds ” in which 
the kangaroo jumped in the former book. The juxtaposition of 
the adjectives is too striking to be used with effect more than 
once in verse which is as widely quoted as that contained in the 
two “ beast” books. 

Vince the Rebel. By G. Manville Fenn. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—This is a story of Monmouth’s Rebellion. We do not see much 
of the fighting, for the scene is mostly laid at the old house sur- 
rounded by bog; but Vince, the nephew of the house, seeks refuge 
from the pursuit in the sanctuary of the bog, and is, of course, 
followed by soldiers. The description of the bog and the poaching 
expeditions of Walter Heron and a half-wild retainer of the 
Herons, one Solomon Bogy by name, shows Mr. Manville Fenn at 
his best. And the interest is well kept up in the exciting chapters 
which relate Vince’s return, the rescue of the bogged horse, and 
the temporary sojourn of the fugitive in an island. The incident 
which nearly leads to the discovery that the island is inhabited is 
most graphically written. There is a return to Mr. Manville 
Fenn’s old form in this picturesque story, with background of a 
West-Country marsh and its Jacobean figures. It is a capital 
boy’s book, and may be recommended to all readers. 


The Homeward Voyage. By Harry Collingwood. (S.P.C.K.)— 
A fast Australian clipper, just before leaving port for England, 
a consignment of two millions-worth of gold. Not, however, 
before an audacious Yankee gets wind of the affair and ships with 
his pals as passengers. Amos P, Smith soon declares himself in 
his true colours, and then the fun begins. The narrative is told 
bya retired naval Lieutenant, who eventually is compelled to 





navigate the ship, with what success it is not for us tosay. The 
American is a capital character, and the sparring which goes on 
between him and the Lieutenant is excellent reading. The most 
surprising incident is Frunel’s behaviour; indeed, no reader will 
be prepared for it. The Homeward Voyage is in some respects 
rather beyond a boy’s book, yet it is a very good story and safe to 
be liked by boys. 


Little Grown-Ups. With Illustrations by Maud Humphrey and 
Stories and Verses by Elizabeth S. Tucker. (Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—Here we have some dozen or so charming pictures of 
children playing at the amusements or occupations of their elders. 
For a frontispiece there is a little fellow of five in a red coat, who 
is going to strike a golf-ball (and with a most promising swing) ; 
on another page a little lady feels the pulse of a sick doll; Mrs. 
Pringle, aged five, calls on a friend of the same age (their talk is 
not quite nice, by the way); there are amateur housemaids of the 
same age, and other amusing little creatures. The book is 
“printed in America,” we see, and written there too, we 
imagine; for when the little golfer gets cleverly out of the way 
of a ball he is encouraged by a cry of “’Rah for you, Ted!” 
“Rah ” is from the other side of the Atlantic. 


Sturdy and Stilts; or, Firm Friends. By Annette Lyster. 
(S.P.C.K.)—A good description of a friendship is rare in litera- 
ture. Possibly the cause is that the grown-up people who write 
books have mostly forgotten what friendship means. We all 
have friends, of course, but the passion of friendship, what we 
think of when we speak of Jonathan and David, of Orestes and 
Pylades, is gone,—gone, that is, out of mature life. The com- 
panionship of women, of which the ancient world knew little 
or nothing, has thrust it out. But among boys and girls it stil] 
exists, and it is in this that Miss Lyster has found an excellent 
motive for her story. The friendship of the two boys who call 
each other by the names of Sturdy and Stilts begins in a very 
boyish fashion with a fight, It prospers under difficult circum- 
stances; it escapes the great danger of being superseded by the 
love of Stilts for his cousin—Miss Lyster recognises, it would seem, 
that the two things are incompatible—and we leave it flourishing 
The chief incidents of the story belong to the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, and these are sufficiently well described; but we must 
own that this is not the part of the book which pleases us best. 
Against one thing we feel bound to protest,—the surprises. One 
recognition we are prepared to accept. When Sturdy’s “ master ” 
turns out to be the long-lost uncle of Stilts we are neither 
pleased nor annoyed. But when Sturdy himself is recognised, 
and by a mark on the leg, of all things in the world, we rebel. 
Two such things in one volume is more than humin nature can 
bear. Why was it necessary to make out that Sturdy was ¢ 
gentleman born? 

The Adventures of a Stowaway. By Fred. Whishaw. (Griffith, 
Farran, Browne, and Co.)—It must be confessed that the lachry- 
mose little boy who is introduced to us in the first chapter, and 
to whom his schoolfellows not unnaturally give the name of 
* Alice,” develops very rapidly. It is a little surprising when he 
fastens the sheets together and lets himself down from the 
dormitory window ; but this achievement pales before the feats of 
presence of mind and courage which he afterwards performs. 
However this may be, the story is a very readable one. The 
scene is laid, for the most part, in Northern India, perhaps the 
most interesting part of the world to us just now. The hero tel!s 
the story himself, and does it in a very natural and unaffected 
way. 

Miss Bobbie. By Ethel S. Turner (Mrs. Curlewis). (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—This is a very lively story of children and their 
ways from the other side of the world. The young people who 
hold their heads to the Southern Cross seem to be very like 
thuse who hold theirs to the Bear. Miss Roberta, otherwise 
“ Bobbie,” is introduced into a family of five mischievous boys, 
who having viewed her coming with much apprehension, are 
forced to acknowledge that she is quite worthy of their com- 
panionship. There are some fascinating stories of their goings 
on; perhaps “The Wild Australian Bush,” which has a little 
suspicion of seriousness in it, is as good as any. We gather from 
the prefatory letter that this is Mrs. Curlewis’s first book. If it 
is, it is a very promising beginning. 

Olga; or, Wrong on Both Sides. By Vin. Vincent. (Griffith, 
Farran, Browne, and Co.)—The Earl of Grantown and his son, 
Lord Tempeston, are certainly as awkward a pair as ever had to 
live together. The author is quite impartial in making them 
both as wrong-headed as he well could. The story is naturally 
not an agreeable one; the story of such people could not be; but 
there is really an unnecessary brutality—we can call it nothing 
else—in the death of the heroine. Such things are not really 


pathetic; they are simply shocking. The author means well, 
and indeed has something to teach; but a little more tact and 
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taste would be an advantage. We should not have anything so 
banal as this:—“Helen is married, and lives happily at 
Salisbury, in the Cathedral close, with her husband, a talented 
and wealthy Canon.” 

Stories for Children in Illustration of the Lord’s Prayer. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. (Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—These eight 
stories are well adapted for their purpose,—a purpose not very 
easy to carry out with suecess, for a moral, when it has to be 
made direct, is a difficult thing to manage. The tale illustrative 
of the clause, “Forgive us our trespasses,” is particularly good; 
80 is that which relates to the last, “ Deliver us from evil.” The 
volume is one of the best of the many additions which Mrs. 
Molesworth has made to the stock of good reading for children. 

The Naval Cadet. By Gordon Stables. (Blackie and Son.)— 
The Naval Cadet is Scotch, of course, and we have the usual 
preface before embarking on voyages which take in Benin, and 
end up with the Chino-Japanese War, in which the hero, serving 
as a volunteer, loses his arm. This story is rather above the 
average of Dr. Gordon Stables’s tales; there is less talking and 
more doing, and it is really an interesting traveller’s tale, with 
plenty of fun and incident init. We can recommend it to boys, 
particularly to those who like to see recent incidents worked into 
a tale of adventure. 

Paris at Bay. By Herbert Haynes. (Blackie and Son.)—The 
story begins with Sedan, or, rather, with the attack of the 
Bavarians under Von der Tann on Bazeilles, for the catastrophe 
of Sedan occupies, in one way or another, chaps. 2-5, In the sixth 
the hero, or, we should say, one of the heroes, finds himself again 
in Paris, and is present at the fall of the Empire. So events move 
on; we have the siege of the French capital; then the develop- 
ment of the Commune; and the interest of the story culminates 
in the terrible struggle between the Versaillists and the men who 
followed the red flag. Mr. Haynes holds the balance with com- 
mendable impartiality. He loves to describe a good soldier on 
whichever side he may fight. In addition to the historical interest 
of the period—and it would be difficult to find nine months more 
crowded with incident than those which began with September, 
1870, and ended with May, 1871—there is a well-contrived tale of 
individual fortunes. Altogether Paris at Bay is a story of more 
than average merit. 





Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By F. Max Miiller. 
2 vols. (Longmans and Co.)—Professor Max Miiller stoutly 
defends, with the help of the learning in which he has few rivals, 
the theory of a comparative mythology founded on etymology— 
if a very rough description may pass—with which his name is 
identified. What is popularly known as the “ Solar Myth” finds 
in him its latest and most enthusiastic champion, as it found one 
of its earliest exponents. He has suffered, as other distinguished 
founders have suffered, from the irregular and unbalanced efforts 
of his followers. The province of myth may be willingly con- 
ceded to the sun and the moon, the dawn and the darkness, but 
we are inclined to rebel when these nature powers invade the 
realm of literature, and even of history. We have seen books, far 
too elaborate and costly to be passed over as humorous exercises, 
in which such personages as Charlemagne are identified with the 
sun. Between these extreme fanatics and sober thinkers such as 
Professor Max Miiller comes a class which makes a demand less 
extravagant indeed, but still unbearable. This, too, has its 
moderates and its progressives. The first would content them- 
selves with making a solar myth out of Paris and Helen; the 
other would find the same significance in the Persian war. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller is a scholar whom every one will treat with 
respect. Possibly he, too, built up his theories too high, but he 
always has a solid foundation of knowledge for them; these two 
volumes furnish, from beginning to end, ample proofs of its 
solidity and its extent. 

Greek Oligarchies: their Character and Organisation. By 
Leonard Whibley. (Methuen and Co.)—Democracy in its 
modern sense was unknown to the Greek States. In those 
where political privilege was most widely extended it was still 
reserved to a class. But the differences were of great import- 
ance, and were differences, not of detail or administration, but of 
principle. Mr. Whibley works out from materials scanty and not 
very definite the varying conditions upon which power was 
exercised in the Greek States. It is a book of considerable 
learning. To examire it in detail would take us into techni- 
calities out of place here; but the book may be generally 
commended to the student of history. 

Lord Bolingbroke: being Extracts from the Political Writings of 
Henry St. John Viscount Bolingbroke. Edited (with an Intro- 
duction), selected, and arranged by the Hon. Stuart Erskine. 
(The Roxburghe Press.)—Mr. Erskine’s extracts from Boling- 
broke’s political writings are put forth, he tells us, with the 
design of tempting the public by the method of excerpts 


“thoroughly to explore” that author’s writings. 
that the general public will ever study Bolingbrok 
but if they read this little book of selections they 
acquaintance with a majestic prose style, which 
perceive to be different from the English of leading articles 
with thoughts as majestic. Mr. Erskine has given them a a * 
edition. It would be a pity if Bolingbroke should ever man ra 
read by “well-read” people. Not a safe model in himself he is 
yet a master from whom many English m ; 
learned much. a —— we 

Billy and Hans: a True History. By W. J. Stillman. With 
Pictures by Miss Lisa Stillman (Bliss, Sands, and Co.)—This j 
an extremely pretty little picture of two squirrels, who oie 
their little lives in Mr. Stillman’s pocket,—ate, drank, frisked 
“and so died,” like Easy in Thackeray’s description pi 
are missed now, as many dumb friends are missed, perpetual! 
by their master and mistress. Mr. Stillman Speaks aed 
golden words on the relations of people to animals, and every 
one will read them with sympathy and gratification, Miss Lisa, 
Stillman’s drawings are very attractive. 


It is unlikely 
@ in the whole 
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Teaching and Organisation, with Special Reference to Secondary 
Schools. Edited by P. A. Barnett. (Longmans and Co,)—This 
is a volume of some four hundred printed pages, containing four. 
and-twenty independent treatises upon some branch of the vast 
science of pedagogy; and yet the book is remarkably homo- 
geneous, and reflects great credit upon the editor for the ao 
slight skill required in keeping so many contributors at the same 
point of view. But the editing of the volume is not its most 
remarkable feature. Those who are familiar with books upon this 
dismal science are aware that they are for the most part written 
by those who have failed as practical teachers. In this case the 
contributors are not only recognised experts, but their experience 
has not been gained at the expense of their pupils. We have the 
Head-Master of Haileybury writing upon the Teaching of Classics, 
Dr. Abbott upon English Grammar, Mr. Storr upon Modern 
Languages, Professor Gonner upon Geography, Professor Miall 
upon Science, the Head Master of a Sheffield Board-school upon 
Writing and Drawing, Dr. Wormell upon Mathematics, &.; 
so that all the advice as to methods and processes, and the stories 
of successful and unsuccessful experiments, come straight from 
the school-room or lecture-room. One of the smallest of the 
treatises, a ten-page essay upon Reading and Speaking, strikes us 
as a model of compressed and lucid exposition. Though designed 
especially as a vade-mecum for schoolmasters and managers of 
secondary schools, and in our opinion it very successfully achieves 
its object, we would recommend its careful study to persons con- 
cerned with schools of the first grade, if only to relieve that grade 
from some of its pedantry and slavery to formulas. The editor’s 
introductory chapter upon the “ Criteria in Education ”—a defence 
of empiricism—should be a helpful tonic to the many primary 
teachers who are the victims of a philosophic jargon. 


The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie. Illustrated. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co.)—Sir A. 
Geikie has devoted two sumptuous volumes to the now happily 
extinct voleanoes of Great Britain and Ireland, which, however, is 
not indicated on the title-page. England, it is to be observed, 
has but little volcanic material to show, a little in the old red 
sandstone of the Cheviots and in the silurian rocks of the Lake 
District. The rest of England is a blank, and when one thinks of 
tho generally smooth contour of the country, the garden-like land- 
scape so characteristic of most English counties, we need not wonder. 
In Ireland there is a large area in the north-west and a little in 
the south-west, but the rest, again, is non-volcanic. The West 
Coast of Scotland presents an interesting field in the Cambrian 
and tertiary strata, and a line of vents and bosses extends across 
that country from the Firth of Clyde to Montrose and Stonehaven. 
The Hebrides, of course, are entirely volcanic. North Wales, 
again, is a fertile field for the geologist. The study of these 
ancient volcanoes is fascinating, for besides the geological interest 
and the demands it makes on the imagination, it lends an added 
interest to the scenery. Sir A. Geikie has treated the whole 
subject in the most comprehensive manner, and broadly too, 80 
that a very little geological and physiographical knowledge will 
enable the reader to appreciate the great features as they are, 
and the succession of changes that have produced these familiar 
landscapes of what are really the most picturesque parts of these 
islands. The illustrations and maps, especially the latter, are 
excellent, and they constitute almost as valuable references as the 
letterpress itself. 


The Churches of Shropshire. By D. H. S. Cranage, M.A. 
(Hobson, Wellington.)—This part contains descriptions, illus- 
trated with eight plates of interiors and exteriors of churches, @ 
churchyard cross, a triptych (a very remarkable Elizabethan 








monument to the Cornewall family), and monuments, also of the 
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walls (triptych and monuments are in Barford Church). 
hurches described number thirty-one in all, twenty-one 
Franchise of Wenlock, and ten in the Hundred of 
h Wenlock is the most important of all. Much 
Wenlock was the seat of a Cluniac priory. After the dissolution 
of the monasteries, the last Abbot of Shrewsbury became vicar of 
Wenlock. He kept a register, extending from November, 1538, 
to September 20th, 1562. The original perished a few years ago, 
put some important extracts were made from it before its 
destruction. Mr. Cranage discusses various problems in the 
disposition of the church with much care. We may note how 
many of the churches have some interesting survival or feature 
of some kind. Few, except the most recent, are absolutely barren 


Corne 
The ¢ 
peing in the 
Overs. Muc 


of interest. 

Cameos from English History. By the Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” (Macmillan and Co.)—This is the eighth volume of 
the “Cameo Series.” It carries on the story as far as “the end 
of the Stewarts,” and includes rather more than acentury. It 
pegins with the persecution of the Covenanters after the Restora- 
tion and the “ Pentland Rising” that followed, and ends with the 
execution of the rebel Lords after the 45. There is no need to 
estimate Miss Yonge’s work, the quality of which will be known 
to all our readers. She has a subject full of picturesque occasions, 
and does not fail to make use of them. What a graphic little 
touch is the story she tells of the way in which the treachery of 
Murray of Broughton to Lord Lovat was regarded. Long after 
he had business with Walter Scott’s father. Mrs. Scott’s 
curiosity was excited by his visits, and one day, anxious to get a 
nearer view of him, she brought in a cup of tea for his refresh- 
ment. Mr. Scott looked on while he drank it without speaking. 
But when he was gone he dashed the cup to the ground. Hisson 
always kept the saucer nailed up in his study. 


Rochester Cathedral and See. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. (Bell 
and Sons.) —Though Rochester does not rank very high among 
the English cathedrals, it is made the subject of an interesting 
narrative in Mr. Palmer’s hands. He traces the history of the 
building with occasional references to persons and incidents con- 
nected with it, and relates what it has suffered from restorers 
and beautifiers. One of the most curious stories is that of 
Cossuma Albertus, Prince of Transylvania, who was buried in 
the cathedral in 1661. His coach stuck fast in the mud near 
Gadshill, and he was murdered by his coachman and footman. 
Eleven years afterwards a French Admiral killed in a battle with 
the Dutch was buried there. Surely Mr. Palmer is a year out when 
he says that King Ethelbert was baptised in 598. If he is right we 
have been all wrong in keeping the thirteenth centenary this year. 


Vedic India. By Zénaide A. Ragozin. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This volume, one of the series of “ The Story of the Nations,” 
begins with a description of India, its climate, fauna, and flora, 
and goes on to speak of the Aryan race (the recently published 
work on the “ Development of the Aryan” must have appeared 
too late to be consulted by the writer). The growth of Sanscrit 
study is then described, followed by an account of Vedic literature, 
with a reconstruction of Aryan life out of the materials which it 
furnishes. The volume has illustrations, but these, as a whole, 
are scarcely equal to the average of the series. 


MaGazInes AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the | 
following for November :—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, | 


8t. Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review 
of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, the Journal of Education, Sunday Hours, Nature 
Notes, Cassell’s Magazine, the Leisure Hour, Temple Bar, Lippincott’s, 
Knowledge, the English Illustrated Magazine, the Quiver, Good Words, 
the Young Man, the Sunday at Home, the Parents’ Review, the 
Antiquary, Harper’s Magazine, the Canadian Magazine, India, the 
Genealogical Magazine, Belgravia, Chambers’s Journal, the Argosy, 
Chapman’s Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, 
the Encyclopxdia of Sport, the Pall Mall Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Navy and 
Army Illustrated, Cosmopolis, the North American Review, the 
Badminton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine and Review, 
the Sunday Magazine, the Expositor, the Strand Musical Magazine, 
the Railway World, the Humanitarian, the Bookman, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the Queen’s Empire, the Bimetallist, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Harper’s Round Table, the 
Englishwoman, London Society, the Architectural Review, Nansen’s 
Farthest North (Part 1), the United Service Magazine, the Critical 
Review, the New Century Review, the Strand Magazine, the History 
of Mankind, the West-End Review, the Naval and Military Maga- 
sine, the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the New Orthodoxy, 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, Economic Review, the Educational 
Review, Friend’s Quarterly Examiner, the Church Quarterly Review, 
the Dublin Review, Illustrated Manual of British Birds (Part 1), 
Cassier’s Magazine, Science Progress, the Forum, the Essex Review, 








the Author, the Commonwealth, the American Book-Buyer, the 
American Historical Review, the Art Amateur. 








(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


The season’s consignments comprise some excellent reproductions of the finest 
Eastern designs, in rich and soft colourings, which thoroughly harmonise with 
the most approved styles of Decoration and Furnishing in Drawing Rooms, 
Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, &. 

Aw Inspection INVITED. 
Eastern Carpet and Rug Catalogue post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
Go Ff & ee 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. , 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presrpent. 
Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 


SECURITY.— 
BRNTGCIONS xk ss ects es a es, ee, ee 
SuRP.us, 1806 ... cc cco cee ese nee one 6,105,444 
ADAPTABILITY.— 
Life Insurance. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 
Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 
Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sum. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, Geueral Manager. 


LIFE OFFICES 
LONDON. Established 1810. 





———<—<—<—<——— 





DIRECT 
IMPORTERS. 








OUR 





EYE S&S. 











Investment. Income. 





S UN 


The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Mannufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applie 
cation to 


E. DENT and CO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London 


SCHWEITZER'’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


** The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


TRADE-MARKE. 





A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea. 
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dams (J.), The Her»artian Psychology applied to Education, cr Svo(Isbister) 3/6 
— Ox A Dictionary of Sea Terms, cr 8vo ..... ae vepbeneued e(L. U. Gill) 7/6 
Atteridve (H.), Butterfly Ballads, 4to ............. sinsaneenianinininaseialinns +ee(Milne) 36 
Bibliography of X-Ray Literature, 8vo.. (Electrician Office) 5 
Book Sales of 1897, 4t0 ........e.cseee -cee-sceeees enttiindiensicandal (Bell) 15.0 
Cam (Dom Bede), A Benedictine Martyr, Cr 8V0 .....sssssersesserseesseee- Bliss) 7/6 
Cambridge (A.), At Midnight, and other Stories, cr 8vo... (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Canon (The), with Preface by R. B. C. Graham, 8vVo ........ seetoesend (Mathews) 12/0 
Dibbs (B.), In Succmer Isles, cr 8V0 ............-0008 a (Hi ) 3/6 





Dixon (C.), Our Favourite Song Birds, 8vo (Lawrence & Bullen) 7/6 
Dodd (C, I ), Domestic Economy for Scholarship Students, cr 8vo...(Hughes) 2/0 
Egerton (H. E.), A Short History of British Colonial Policy, 8vo ...(Methuen) 12/6 
Bilis (H.), Stuaies in the Psychology of Sex, Vol. L., 8vo...(Oniversitv Press) 10/0 
English Masques, with introduction by H. A. Evans, cr 8v0............ (Blackie) 3/6 
Evans (E. H.), True & False Aims, & other Sermons (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Fenn (G. M.), H gh Play, Or 8v0............:seceecsssssess cocesesecesooersseceees (Downey) 6/0 
F.sher (H K. C.), and Another, Students’ Guide to Submarine Cable 

Testing, 8vo ........ (Electrician Office) 
Forrest (D. W.), The Christ of History, 8vo ...(T. & T, Olark) 
Fraser (J.), An Illustrated Record of the Retrospective Exhibition : South 

Kensington, 1896, 4t0.........-.cs0eseeee w (Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
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Granville (C.), Mrs. John Foster, cr 8vo . (Heinemann) 3/6 
Griez (C.), When All Men Starve, cr 8vO .....2.....e-0008 eueaeee ...(Lane) 3/6 
Groome (D.), Up-to-Date and Economical Cookery, er 8vo ....... 36 
Hayne (M. H. E.), and Another, The Pioneers of the Klondyke 3/6 
Hichens (R.), Byeways, Cr 8V0 .....-.c0.-ceeesceeeneee (Methuen) 60 
Hickson (Mrs. M.), Concerning Teddy, cr 8vo . 36 
Hopkins (T.), The Dungeons of O!d Paris, 8vo 7/6 
Kennard (Mrs. Edward), At the Tail of the Hounds, cr 8vo ... 6/0 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women, i2mo...... 5/0 
Low (0. R.), Famous Frigate Actions, cr 8v0 .........008 aie 3/6 
Macpherson (H. A.), A History of Fowling, 4to .. 21/0 
Masters (C ), The World’s Ooarse Thumb, cr 8vo 3/6 
Melrose (C. J.), Modern Scientific Whist, cr 8vo .. 6/0 
Moore (F.), Parson Prince, Cr 8VO........:cccrccccccscscsccrcccsccsessoseoeececes 2'6 
Murray (D. C.), This Little World, cr 8vo ...... ...0.-+...-.(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Music for the Soul: Daily Readings from Rev. A. Maclaren, selected by 

Ee iciitinnmbicinnedeanasvnnd (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Napoleon I., New Letters Of, 8V0  .......ceccssessccseessesecrersseoneeeeees (Heinemann) 15/0 
Nicoll (W. R.), Sunday Afternoon Verses, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Out-of-Door Library (The), Angling ; Big-Game Shooting ; Mountain Climb- 

ing ; Athletic Sports, CF SVO ............ccccocsccsscsscescessees ..(K. Panl) each 50 
Patrick (C. H, Cochran), Mande Chatterton, cr 8,0 sooo (Virtue) 3/6 
Page (E. M.), A Matrimonial Freak, er 8vo ... (Digby & Long) €/0 
Penn (R.), Oherrwink, 4to ......... .(Macqueen) 6/0 
Poems by a New Zeala' der, 12mo (K. Paul) 5/0 
Real Ghost Stories, cr 8v0 ............-++ Richards) 5/0 
Remington (F.), Drawings, oblong foli ce & Bullen) 21/0 
Rodd (K.), Poems of the Fleet, and other Poems, cr Sistebncuelacin (Arnold) 6/0 
Russell (F.), The Haughtyshire Hunt, roy 8V0..........cssseseeeseeseees (Bradbury) 14/0 
Sandeman (M.), Sir Gaspard’s Difficulty, cr 8vo ........... (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Sherring (H.), The Mayo College, 1875-95, 2 vols. cr 8V0 ..........00... (Thacker) 15/0 


Sigerson (D.) (Mrs. Clement Shorter), The Fairy Changeling, cr 8vo (Lane) 3/6 
Singer (H. W.), and Another, Etching, Engraving, and the other Methods 








Se NIT SEITINN TILED ehnccctvnsnshnnnoseseydnbes scene senovsossonepsanpenguteal (K. Paul) 15/0 
Simms (J. R.), Notes on the Way in Verse, cr 8vo... (Digby & Long) 5/0 
Smith (E. G.), Soogs from Pradentius,f{4to.......... enasnoneons (Lane) 5/0 
Spivks (W.), House Drainage Manual, 8V0 ............scseesescseceesees aeansean (Biggs) 5/0 
Stables (G.), The Island of Gold, cr Svo.... : (Nelson) 3/6 
Sutcliffe (H.), A Man of the Moors, cr 8vo .............. Anteitcnsseuenesaill (K. Paul) 6/0 
Taylor (N. Le), By Still Harder Fate, cr 8v0..............0ccc00eee (Sonnenschein) 3/6 


Temple (A. G.), The Art of Painting in the Queen’s Ke gn (Chapman & Hall) 63/0 
Thomas (J.), To the Angel’s Ohair, cr 8vo ......... «...(Hodder & Stonghton) 6/0 


Victorian Art at the Guildhall, 1897, foiio ...............:ssseseee canaennaieliell (Blades) 31/6 
Wharton (H. R.), & Another, The Practice of Surgery, roy 8vo (Lippincott) 25,0 
Wundt (W.), Ethical Systems, 8vo .......... Sbdahacheapnunenaaevecceae (Sonnenschein) 6/0 








AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-Schooi) 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Oloselet, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be REMOVED 
after Christmas from DORKING to 


UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern sloge of the Hoz’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Eight, 80 guineas ; under Kight, 60 guineas, 


at xX OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The OORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Fund. 

Rate of Interest, 2? per cent. per annum. 

Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Church Side, 


Nottingham. 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, 
Town Cierk, 


September 15th, 1897, 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The EXTERNAL 
EXAMINERSHIP in GREEK falls VACANT in DECEMBER NEXT 
by the expiration of the term of Professor R. Y. Tyrrell, It is tenable tor three 
years. Applications should be sent in on or before November 30th, 
Further particulars may be obtained from— 
Manchester. ALFRED HUGHES, Registrar. 


ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

A late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Clare College, 

Oambridge, PREPARES a few POPILS for the Navy, Public Schools, 

Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Careful discipline; English 

table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymuusium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Hélty Str, 11, 

















WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
_of ELDER GIRLS, Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and Jarge grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectus 
Mesdemoiselles HESS, Waldheim, Berne. ; 


Py 42D. a SCHOOL, for a BOY of 14, where only a 


few Pupils are received, and where more particular attention is paid to 
General Education than to Classics. Desirable Schoot should be witbiu easy 
reavh of Catholic place of worship. — Reply, stating particulars and term-:, 
wii bh must be moderate, to DELTA, Garrick Olub, London. 
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SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON, 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations and 
is now REOKIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examination 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence 











Apply early for next Term. Terms and prospectus on application, 





ee 


fit ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror GIRL 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre-s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School m 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D, The Key. and ii It, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, E-q. _ 





QoUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
h) SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 Gloucester Stree 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHUOOLS, Kinderganet 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Drilling, Gy mnastic3.—Referenceg 
to parents. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ie 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept. 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College,” 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBOURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—4£10) on December &h 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January, 
Engineering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings, 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House. 
Master at Marlborough). 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. Y, 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsjield, 

tate Demy Magd, Coll., Owford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BOYS 

aged 7—14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Buildings on hil!-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N, and E. 32 acres of playing fieids. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro. 
spectus on aj)plication to the PRINCIPAL. 


i ee ee ae SC FEO? k 


An EXAMINATION will te HELD on DECEMBER 7th for RNTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 or £30 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ULME GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


The GOVERNORS of the Oldham Hulme’s Grammar Schools Scheme will 
shortly proceed to ELECT a HEAD-MISTRESS, 

The School is for 150 Girls (Day Scholars) between the ages of 8 and 17, 
The fees are £8 8s, a year. 

At the present time there are 105 Scholars attending the Schools, The Salary 
will be £100 a year, besides Capitation Fee of not lesa than £2 for each girl. 
Copies of the Scheme may be obtained from the undersigned. Applications 
stating age and experience, together with 20 copies of Testimonials, printed or 
typewritten, must be sent to the undersigned on or before December 1th, 1897. 
The Head-Mistress will be required to enter upon her duties at the commence 
ment of the Summer Term. 

A. NICHOLSON, 


Town Hall, Oldham, 
November 2nd, 1897. Governor and Hon, Clerk. 


INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN, 
\ BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough modern ednecation with individual attention. S.W. aspect; close to 
sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games, Principal, Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 

















OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 

Healthy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
t aining for Public Schools. Entire charge of Boys whose parents are abroad. 
Howe comforts; limited number received. Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs pasced into Public Schools, 

a4 London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A. Uxon. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOoMEN), 

‘ YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Applications, with one copy of Testimonials, 

should be sent, on or before MONDAY, November 22nd, to the Honorary 

Secretary at the College, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, 

Honorary Secretary. 











EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror WOMEN), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREBRT, W. 7 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). 

(Head of the Department—Mise ROBERTSON, B.A. J 

The SESSION 1898 BEGINS on JANUARY 20th, 1898. The Course includee 

fnll preparation for the Examination for the Tea:hing D plomas granted by the 

Universities of London and Cambridze held annually in December. 
Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON +t he College. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 
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’ Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Miloer Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 


> it 2 #@y 


T 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recentiy gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particwurs trom the Misses 





Excellent References. 
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DVICE as to CHOICE of _SCHOOLS.—The 
A SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

aates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
os selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
at 7 or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Home aVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Plsce, Strand, London, W.C. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ieulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, “‘ Triform, 


” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





td.. 
London. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


change of books at the houses 
woekly exchansecom TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


per annum. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


Tbe List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Bookmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OTTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literature, 
. Sport and Travel a Speciality (No.-117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduced 
prices, post free.-—WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGTER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS, 
to MARSKILLES for RIVIERA, on S.S. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,188 tons; electric 
light; excellent cuisine. Extended Cruises, Palestine and Egypt, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne. 

Lectorrrs: Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcester, 
Professor Sayce, Professor Kamsay, Canon Tristram, and others. 


Full particulars, SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS FOR £65, By Magnificent 
Vessels of tha ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1843 


INVESTED FUNDS 5 0 ee ee «— £27,000,000 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolifie writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
ABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S 


NEW WORKS, 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


from her Birth to her Flight into England. A Brief Biograpby, with 
Critical Notes, a Few Documents hitherto Unpublished, and an Itinerary. 
By Davip Hay Fremina. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


“This is the best book yet written upon Mary Queen of Scots....., 
This volume is a credit to Scottish scholarship, a model for historia 
biography, and a book that will bear reading more than once, for it 
is full of excellent matter well expressed.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Hay Fleming has done historical and political students a 
signal service.”—Daily News. 

“A remarkable book.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A great contribution to the history of the period.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press, 

“ The learning exhibited in these notes is prodigious,” 

—Glasgow Herald. 





OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


Based on Psychology and History. By Aucuste Sapatier, Dean of the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. Authorised Translation by the Rev. 
T. A, SeEp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“This is a striking book.”—Literature, 
‘It contains matter of surpassing interest. The volume is an 
attractive one, and the translation well accomplished,” 
—Exrpository Times. 
“It is undeniably able and suggestive and brilliantly written.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 





THE EXPOSITOR’S 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., Editor of 

“The Expositor,” “ Expositor’s Bible,” &c. 

The First Volume of 880 pages, handsomely bound in buckram cloth, consists 
of the Gospel of ST. MATTHEW, the Gospel of ST. MARK, the Gospel of ST. 
LUKE, by the Rev. Professor A. B. BRUCK, D.D.; and the Gospel of ST. JOHN, 
by the Rev. Professor MARCUS DODS, D.D. 

The price of each volume will be 28s., but for those who SUBSCRIBE IN 
ADVANCE THE PRICE FOR TWO VOLUMES WILL BE 30s. 

A full Prospectus, with specimen sheets, of this important work is now ready, and 

will be forwarded on application to the Publishers, 

“The names of the authors are a guarantee both for accuracy of 
scholarship and for a treatment of the text at once learned and 
popular, reverential, and thoroughly up to date. The book may be 
cordially recommended to students of the Greek Testament, to whom 
it will unquestionably prove an immense boon,’’—Scotsman. 

“Really a great work and a worthy attempt towards the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures,”—Aberdeen Free Press, 

“ The best book on the synoptics a minister could consult. It can 
be read through with delight, with exhilaration, with a constant 
wonder at its freshness, fertility and insight.”—Dr. Denner in the 
British Weekly. 


THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. 


By W. J. Dawson, Author of ** London Idylls,” “ The Makers of Modern 
English,” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“It must suffice to express gratification at the success of a bit of 

distinctively English literary work, that in more aspects than one is 


reminiscent of what Mr. J. M. Barrie has done for Scotland.” 
—Scotsman, 


** This is Mr. Dawson’s very best book.”—British Weekly. 

“ The value of such a book as this is not sasily estimated...... The 
book is one of lasting interest.” —Dundee Advertiser. 

“They are true and satisfying studies of human nature, written 
with dramatic taste and insight and with a literary grace which 
marks a distinct advance on anything the author has heretofore 
accomplished.”— Aberdeen Free Press, 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER 
OF THE WORLD. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1887. 


By ALExaypeR Batmarn Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New 
Testameat Exegesis in the Free Ohurch College, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Deserves to be called a noble book.”—Glasgow Herald. 
‘* His lectures are excellent literature, and will add to the re- 
putation he already enjoys as a sebolar and theologian.”—Scotsman. 








CuEapsipe, K.C., 95a ReGent STREET, W.. LONDON. 
3 ExcwayGE STREET, MANOHHSTER, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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A SELECTION OF 
GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S 
New Publications. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER (Christ and 


his Friends). By the Rev. A. F. Winninaton Incram, M.A., Bishop-Elect 
of Stepney ; Author of “ Work in Great Cities” (Third Edition), ‘The Men 
who Crucify Obrist ” (Second Edition), ‘* Messengers, Watchmen, Stewards,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, art linen boards, 1s, 6d. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PLAIN WORDS,” “PASTOR IN 
PAROCHIA,” &. 


THE CLOSED DOOR: Instructions and Medi- 


tations for Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D., first 
Bishop of Wakefield, Orown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, [Shortly. 


FAITH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. By the 


Very Rev. GrorGE Hopes, Dean of the Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. By Canon 


Overton. With Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. Being the IX. and X. 
Vols, of ‘THE NationaL CuuRcuHEs,” Edited by P, H. emenn 
hortly. 


AD LUCEM; or, The Ascent of Man through 


Christ. By the Rev. ALGERNON BARRINGTON SIMEON, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford, Rector of Bigbary, Devon; sometime Warden of St. Edward’s 
School, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


MOHAMMEDANISM: Has it any Future ? 


By the Rey, Ouartes H. Ropinson, Lecturer in Hausa in the University of 
Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ Hausa Country.” With Introduction by the BisHop 
of Ripon. Crown 8yo, ls. 6d. 


ZIGZAG FABLES. By. J. A. S#Hepuerp. 


Beautifully printed in colours, oblong, pictorial, paper boards, 5s. 
[Shortly. 


SONG FLOWERS: from ‘‘A Child's Garden of 
Verses.” By Rozsert Louris STEVENSON. 
Set to Music by KatHarinE M. Ramsay, 
Introduction by 8. R. Crockerr. 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Demy 4to, fancy boards, printed on superfine paper, 7s, 6d. 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN IN ILLUSTRA- 


TION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of 
“Farthings,” &c, Illustrated by Robert Barnes, Gordon Browne, M. E. 
Edwards, and W. H. 0. Groome. Square cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary Mactxop. With Introduction by Professor Hautrs, Illustrated 


by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 
By the Author 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. 


of “ Mdile. Mori,” &, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


UNDER THE DRAGON THRONE, By L. T. 


Meravz and Rozert K, Dovetas, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


JACK’S MATE.” By M. B. Cox (Noel West), 


Author of “Left on the Prairie.” With numerous Illustrations by F. Feller. 
Large crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
-” 





MAUD HUMPHREY’S FINE ART COLOURED BOOKS 
BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, 
BOOK OF PETS. 
LITTLE GROWN-UPS. 


Large 4to, ornamental boards, cloth backs, 6s, each, 





THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


xo |SUNDAY 


original | READING 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Volume now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s., cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 


** Cannot fail to be appreciated. The “Well written, well illustrated, well 
editor has succeeded in a remarkable | printed.”—Morning Post. 
degree.’’—Nonconformist, 5 sates yn ’ might also be called 

“We know of no better magazine of unny Days, for thedays will be bright 
its kind.”—Church Times, ara ~~ 

* As good as ever.” ** Deservedly a favourite.” P 

—Pall Mall Gazette. —Saturday Review, 


LEADING STRINGS—The BABY’S ANNUAL 


Large type. Short words. Abundance of Pictures. New Volume now 
ready, Llhustrated paper boards, Is, 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


416 


Lar e Pages. 
Illustrations. : ” . 





[Now ready “| 


ST, 


FREDERICK WARNE & C0,’s 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





TWO HANDSOME WORKS FOR PRESENTATION, 





NOTICE OF COMPLETION OF 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN Anp 


GREENHOUSE. By Epwarp LS. irecti A 
by te reg Watson, PRS. poten Pann tt 7s Royal Gece 
Ear. _plnshented wish Si¢ super, Coloured. Plates, draws 408 edonmat 
pgm ac’ iving Plauts. Medium 8y0, 

“FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE" 

NOW PUBLISHED COMPLETE, 
IN 4 VOLS, MEDIUM 8v, CLOTH GILT, GILT TOP, £3 NET, 
IN 4 VOLS, MEDIUM 8vo, HALF-MOROCCO, GILT TOP, £3 12, NET, 


Is 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF GARDEN ANp 


GREENHOUSE. Orders for the complete work should be in the hands of 

the Publishers early, as the Edition is limited, and the slow and cost} 

processes of production incident to the publication of a work so artistically 

and scientifically complete necessarily render a reissue impossible for a long 

sees Lr ead volumes and all back numbers of the Serial Issue can now 
supplied, 


OPINIONS OF THE DAILY PRESS CONCERNING 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


The Times of September 24th, 1897, says :—“ Every one is interested in garden 
and greenhouse flowers, and the four handsome volumes entitled ‘ Favourite 
Flowers of Garden and Greenhouse’ will find many patrons.” 

The Standard, September 21st, 1897, says :—"* The volumes are all alike in their 
interest. The pictures awaken many a pleasant memory of old times to those 
who have drifted into cities, They will be coveted by all and purchased by 
many.” 

The Daily Chronicle of September 30th, 1897, says:—‘* We wish that every- 
body who takes pride in his garden could afford a copy of this beautiful work, 
So much disappointment would be avoided, so much labour saved, and so much 
greater in proportion would be the results.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“ This is an important work—a very delightinl 
and usetul one, both for amateurs and professional gardeners,” 





12 VOLS. IN ELEGANT CASE TO MATCH THE BINDING, TASTE. 
FULLY BOUND IN HALF-WHITE CLOTH, WITH WATERED. 
SILK SIDES AND GILT TOP, EACH 1s. 6d, NET, 


CAMEOS OF LITERATURE from Standard 


Authors. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VaLENTINE, 


STYLE I.—IN 12 VOLS., CLOTH GILT, GILT TOP, NEAT CLOTH 
BOX, 21s, NET. 

STYLE II.—IN 12 VOLS., FRENCH .MOROCOO, GILT EDGES, IN 
NEAT BOOK CASE. = 

STYLE III.—IN 12 VOLS. (NEW STYLE), ELEGANTLY BOUND IN 
HALF-WHITE CLOTH, WITH WATERE-SILK SIDES, GIL? 
TOP, IN HANDSOME BOX OASE TO MATCH, 25s, NET. 


For cost of Style II. please apply to-your Bookseller. . 


Choice passages from more than 250 famous writers are given, constituting 
the most representative’ collection published from the great library of English 
literature. Book-lovers will find “Cameos of Literature” a veritable treasure 
house, in which modern men of letters have ample justice done to them. : 

Each volume contains 256 pp., an exquisite Photogravure Frontispiece, and is 
complete in itself with Index of Anthors aud Subjects. . 

A short Biographical Sketch and Bibliographical Note is given with each 
Selection, and the work would make a charming Wedding Present, 





. READY SHORTLY. 
EDITED. BY ANDREW LANG. 
ILLUSTRATED BY L. LESLIE BROOKE, 
Medium 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. With 


upwards of 100 Pen-and-Ink Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke, and an Intro- 
duction by ANDREW Lana. 


The World says :—‘‘ Mr. L. Leslie Brooke can draw for children as well as 
any one on this side of the Ohannel.” 


LEAR’S NONSENSE BOOKS :— 


THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

MORE NONSENSE. In oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

NONSENSE SONGS AND STORIES. In large feap. 4te, 3s. 6d. 

NONSENSE BOTANY AND ALPHABETS. In large fcap. 4to, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

NONSENSE BIRTHDAY BOOK. In square feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSY OAT, &c. In small 4to, picture cover}, 12, 
All fully Illustrated. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S PICTURE 


BOOKS, The late R. Caldecott’s inimitable Picture Books are now issued 
in the following three styles :— ~~ 
lst, IN 2 SIX SHILLING VOLUMES, large square crown 4to, han’- 
some binding, coloured edves, each containing 48 Coloured Pictures 
and innumerable Outline Sketches. ‘a 
2nd, IN 4 TWO-AND-SIXPENNY VOLUMES, large square crown = 
handsome binding, coloured edges, each containing 24 Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Outline Sketches. 
8rd. IN 16 SIXPENNY VOLUMES, sewed, picture covers, each cons 
taining 6 Ocloured Pictures and numerous Outline Sketches. 
List of Titles;on application, 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 














GARDNER, DARTON, & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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wk. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


lvol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
zs —"These ‘ Recollections’ will appeal to many sympathies, per- 
Mornin J ayo literary, and religious, As a Catholic the author enjoyed 
sonal, po te friendship of Oardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning, and these 
the ae additional and interesting sidelights on the character and genius of 
pages these distinguished men. Few ‘ Recollections’ of late years, if any, fur- 
each 0: eading than these.” 


Oi a Pie Likely to be widely read, for they will interest all readers.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLANCHE CLoucH. With 2 Portraits, 8vu, 12s, 6d. 
onicle.—“ The writer of these memoirs has fairly earned our gratitude 


Daily Chr d of this good, sincere, and tender woman.” 


for her recor 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 
OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. 


Edited by RopertT Kapon Leaver. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Telegraph.—'‘ Mr. Leader has done a good work; he has produced 
obteralis wtifelike portrait of a remarkable public man.” 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


An Account of the Benin Expedition, 
Commander R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend. Dom 

By 8, H. Bacon, 8vo, 73. 6d. ad 

Standard.—"Commander Bacon succeeds in recalling the scenes through 
which he has passed. Higher praise than this we could not give. His book is 
valuable because it reveals West Africa to the untravelled Englishman, and 
makes him acquainted with the problems which it is our Imperial destiny to 
york out in that rich but unhealthy region, J 

Daily Mail.— This personal record of the advance to Ologbo, of the fighting 
in the bush and at the crossroads and Agagi, of the capture of Benin, and of the 
horrors of human sacrifice, and the practice of Ju-Ju, is as fascinating as it 
evidently is complete and accurate.” 


THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By K. WagrEeN Cxoustox. With 200 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. net. (In conjunction with Messrs. 
Debenham and Freebody.) 

Standard.—“ In Mr. Olouston’s handsome quarto, with its two hundred illus- 
trations charmingly drawn by the author and admirably reproduced, we have 
an attractively written history of a remarkable artistic movement and the man 
who directed it. Mr. Clouston has done his work thoroughly well, aud has pro- 
duced a book which will be of real value not only to the serious student of the 
history of furniture, but to every reader who wishes to be well informed upon a 
topic at once so pleasant and so popular.” 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES: an Account of Glass Drinking 

Vessels in England from Early Times to the End of the Eizhteenth Century. 

By AtpErT HarTSHORNE, F.S.A. Illustrated by about 70 Tinted Plates 

and several hundred Illustrations in the Text, super-royal 4to, Three 
Guineas net. 

Daily Chronicle—" A monograph which must remain the one authority on 
English glasses.” 


STYLE. By Water RaAuweicH, Professor of English 
Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of “The English 
Novel,” “‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Speaker.—‘ In our judgment Mr. Raleigh’s volume on ‘Style’ is an amazingly 
good and pre-eminently interesting and suggestive book.” 


BALLADS OF THE FLEET. By Rennett Ropp, 
0.B.,0.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 





se . 
Two New Volumes of “The Sportsman's Library.”’ 
Edited by the Right Hon, Sir HerpertT MaxwELL, Bart., M.P. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. By the 
Hon. GRanTLEY F, BERKELEY. With the Original Illustrations by John 
Leech, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by G. H. Jaliand. 
Large $vo, handsomely bound, 15s,; Large-Paper Edition, limited to 200 
copies, £2 2s. net. 

THE ART OF DEER STALKING. By Wit11a™ Scrorr. 
With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer and 9 Photogravure Plates from the 
Original Illustrations. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, l5s.; Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 200 copies, £2 2s, net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 








The *‘ PERFECTED” Cod-liver Oil is manufactured from fresh and 
selected livers of the Cod-fish only at ALLEN & HANBURYS' factories 
in Lofoden and Séndmér, Norway. By the special processes employed 
all nauseous oxidation products are avoided, and the ‘‘ Perfected”’ Oii 
can be borne and digested when other Cod-liver Oils are refused. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
66 e 
Perfected” °°: QOil. 


“It is a great boon to get such | ‘Has almost the delicacy of Salad 
an Oil.’’—The Practitioner. Oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 


“Is as Nearly tasteless as Cod- ‘*No nauseous eructations follow’’ 
liver Oil can be.”*—The Lancet. —Med. Press & Circ. 
The ONLY OIL which DOES NOT ‘‘ REPEAT.”’ 


CPEALLEN & HANBURYS desire to state, as emphaticall meee. that thetr 
ECTED” Cod-liver Oil is NEVER supplied in bulk to be bottled by retail 











: an, and that no Cod-liver Oil represented as being their “Perfected” is genuine 
a Sold in their original capsuled bottles and bearing their Signature in white 
oss the label, and their Trade Mark—a Plough. Frequent misrepresentations 


ve tnvolved dis ‘ 1 reedangs 
gains: the “ee to the purchaser and necessitated legal proceedings 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


SECOND EDITION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND HIS 


SONS. Their Magazine and Friends. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Vols. I. and II., with 4 Portraits, demy 8vo, 42s. 
“ The best book of the kind ever published.”—Illustrated London 
News. 
“The most interesting literary memoirs which have been pub- 
lished for many a day.”—Spectator. 
‘‘ Will rank among the masterpieces of modern biographical 
literature.” —St. James’s Gazette. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


WILD TRAITS IN TAME 


ANIMALS. Being some Familiar Studies in Evolution. By 
Louis Rosrnson, M.D. With Illustrations by Stephen T. 
Dadd. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NOW READY. 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK: 
Confessions of a Bashi-Bazouk. By G. W. Srervens, Author 
of “ The Land of the Dollar,” &c. With 4 Maps, small demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Steevens managed to keep close up to the forefront of the 
battle; he saw most of what fighting was going on, and he 
describes the events and the men who came under his eyes with 
a vivid power of his own, and with a grim and not too gentle 
humour,”—Scotsman, 





EDINBURGH GIFFORD LECTURES. 


ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION. Part I. MORPHOLOGICAL: being the 
Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Edin- 
burgh in 1896. By C. P. Trexx, Theol.D., Litt.D. (Bonon.), 
Hon. M.R.A.S., &c., Professor of the Science of Religion in 
the University of Leiden. In 2 vols. Vol. I., post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN, By Monracu Burrows, 
Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “ Officier de l’Instruc- 
tion Publique,” France. Second Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME.—COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INVERNESS. By the Very Rev. J. 
Cameron Lezs, D.D., LL.D., Author of “St. Giles’, Edin- 
burgh: Church, College, and Cathedral.” New Volume of 
“The County Histories of Scotland.” Demy 8vo, with Maps, 
7s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. By Sypyzy 


C. Grime, Author of ‘An Uncrowned King,” “His Excellency’s 
English Governess,” “In Furthest Ind,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EARLY NEXT WEEK. 
DARIEL: a Romance of Surrey. By R. 


D. Buacxmorsz, Author of “Lorna Doone,” “The Maid of 
Sker.” With 14 Illustrations by Chris Hammond. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


New Issue in Monthly Volumes, printed on fine laid paper, 
and uniformly bound. 


now READY. ADAM BEDE. Crown 8vo, 3/6. 


NOW COMPLETE.—BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


from Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of the last 
Jacobite Insurrection. By Joun Hitt Burron, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. New Issue in 8 vols., 
3s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


Dedicated by Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE QUEEN’S HOUNDS AND STAG- 


HUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. By Lorp Rissiespatr, Master of the 
Buckhounds, 1892-95. With an Introduction on the Hereditary Mastership 
by Epwarp Burrows. Oompiled from the Brocas Papers in his possession. 
With 24 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the text, including Reproductions from 
Oil Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor Castle 
and Cumberland Lodge, Original Drawings by G. D. Giles, and from Prints 
aud Photographs. Royal 8vo, 25s. 


THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY: 


Where and When She Wrote, Who She Was, the Use She Made of the 
Tliad, and How the Poem Grew under her Hands. By SamveL BUTLER, 
Author of “Erewhon,” &. With 4 Maps and 1é Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF S. R. GARDINER’S “COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 


PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SamvurL, Rawson GaRpineER, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Vol. II. 1651-1654. With 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


“We close this further instalment of his great work with renewed conviction 
of the wortblessness of any other historical method by the side of his, and with 
renewed reverence for its author.” —Athenzum. 


LAYS OF IONA, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By S. J. Sronx, M.A., Rector of All Hallows-in-the-Wall, Author of “The 
Knight of Intercession,” &e, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE: a 


Verification by Free Use of Science. By JosrrH WILLIAM REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Past President of Sion College; Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


THE SERVICE OF GOD: Sermons, Essays, 


and Addresses. By SamuEL A. Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel; Canon of Bristol Cathedral; Select Preacher before Oxford 
University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 
WAYFARING MEN. By Epna Lyatt, Author 
of Donovan,” *‘ Doreen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, 
“The book is eminently readable, and its genuinely high moral tone gives it a 


certain dignity and interest.”—Manchester Guardian, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD.—SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial Problem. 
By L. B, Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** As a society novel ‘ Iva Kildare’ is of high merit. Lady Kildare and her 
daughter Iva are capital portraitures in their diverse ways, and the men of the 
story are persons whom there is no difficulty in accepting as real.”"—Scotsman. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: a Story of Modern 


Russias By Frep J, WHisHaw, Author of *‘A Boyar of the Terrible,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’sS GRKAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PuBLiIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





we 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
THE LIGHT OF SHAKESPEARE : Passages illustra. 
tive of the Higher Teaching of Shakespeare’s Dramas, By CLarg Lanaroy, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE POPULAR COUNTY HIS38TORY SERIEs. 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d.; roxburghe, 10s. 6d.; large-paper copies, 21s, net 


each volume. 
A HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By the Rey 
Epwarb OonryBEarr, Vicar of Barrington, Cambridge. : 
“* An interesting volume of the ‘ Popular County Histories,’ The curious 
tinuity of the Cymric population in the Fenland is dwelt on at some len; - 
the author.”— Weekly Times and Echo. eth by 


Issued in 2 vols. demy, bound in fine buckram cloth, gilt tops, £1 1s, 
THE LIFE OF MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE 
(MARGUERITE D’ANGOULEME). Duchess d’Alencon and de 
Sister of Francis I, of France, and Author of the Heptameron, Fr 
numerous unpublished sources, including MS, Documents in the Bibliotha ms 
Imperiale and the Archives du Royaume de France, alzo the Private oe 
spondence of Queen Marguerite with FrancisI.,&c. By Magrua Wiirn 
FREER. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS. Essays by the Hop, 
Magtin Morgis. 
Now ready, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
SOME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE GOVERNORS AND 
TREASURERS OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY in London, and the Com. 
missioners of the United Colonies in America, the Missionaries of the 
Company, and Others, between the Years 1657 and 1712, to which are added 
the Journals of the Rev. Experience Mayhew in 1713 and 1714. 
“ The correspondence that Mr. Ford has printed throws an important light, 
generally, on missionary work amongst the Indians in America.”—Morning Post’ 
FOURTH EDITION, in demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Illustrated, 7s, 6d, 
MY LIFE AND TIMES. By Cyrus Hamuiy, Missionary 
in Turkey, Author of ** Among the Turks,” &. 
rown &vo, cloth, with Portrait, 5s, 


Inc 
LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, Missionary in Hawaii, 


Micronesia, Japan, and China, By Frances GULICK Jewitt. 


In crown 4to, paper cover, ls. net. 
THE DAFFODIL . BLOTTER AND ALMANACK 
SPECIAL OFFER.—In crown 8vo, PUBLISHED AT 108., AND NOW OFFERED at 


FOR 1898, 
NET FOR A TIME ONLY: 58. 6D. POST FREE. 


5s. 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. By Enmanvez, 


Pertavgl, D.D. With a Prefatory Letter by Professor CHaruxs Srcretas, 
of the University of Lausanne, Authorised English Translation by 
FREDERICK ASH FREER. 

*‘ Those whom he fails to convince will not fail to recognise here a man of God, 
an eminent and exact scholar, and a lover of truth and justice; and all wil 
acknowledge that the voluminous resources of his learning, and the earnestness 
of his advocacy, are recommended by the charm of a modest and reverent 
temper.”—Christian World, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE WARWICK LIBRARY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by Prof. 0. H. HERFORD, 
Examiner in English to the University of London, 


In crown 8vo volumes, cloth, 3s, 6d, each. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
ENGLISH MASQUES. With an Introduc- 
tion by H, A, Evans, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH PASTORALS. With an Introduction by E. 


K, CuambBers, B.A, 
With an Intro- 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 


duction by C. E. Vaueuan, M.A. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. With an Introduction by J. H. 


Lozszay, M.A. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, 1500-1700. With an Introduc- 


tion by F. J, Carpenter, M.A. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 








THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C,, WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 

MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in BO! : 

FORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker, and 
Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, £.C.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Sim 





Established 1819, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Catalogues post-free. 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &c,) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance (8. 





A pare Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


ke SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Liability Insurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 


: RNHILL, LONDON. 
o—- A. VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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mr. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS 
NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


in the Collection published under the Auspices of Napoleon III, 
Translated from the French by Lady MARY LOYD. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 15s. net. 


E FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—“ Napoleon never wasted a 
Extn As you read his letters, you shudder at the passionate 





Suppressed 


word or 8 rn : - € 

: wn into half a dozen words. With his fall there died that re- 
intensity ye which may best be studied in this series of letters, which cannot be 
no 


matched in the literature of the world.” 
HE MORNING POST.—** These Letters deal with a variety of subjects, and 
ir ly illustrate the activity of their author’s mind, his extraordinary grasp 
trials and especially the relentlessness with which he enforced his will.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. III. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By Epmunp Goss, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Gosse has been remarkably successful in 
bringing into focus and proportion the salient features of his vast and varied 
— We have read the book not only with pleasure but with a singular 
emotion. His criticism is generally sympathetic, but at the same time it is 
aiways sober.” 

LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.—Vol. II. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


By EpwarkpD DOoWDEN, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English 
Literature in the University of Dublin. 
THE ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Dowden has condensed a remarkable amount of 
carefully formed judgments into his four hundred | pages. Certainly the best 
history of French literature in the English language. 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 


Translated from the Persian by GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 1 vol., 6s. 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartes 


WusLeY. Author of ‘A Book of Scoundrels.” With a Portrait of Sir 
Toomas Urquhart. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897: 


a Review of the Period. Contributions by Sir CuaRLES DILKE, Mr. JOHN 
Burys, Mr. JosepH PENNELL, Mr. LIONEL JouNsSON, &c., and many Por- 
traits and Diagrams, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Great Lives and Events, 


New Novels. 
THE BETH BOOK. 


Being a Study from the Life of Elizabeth Caldwell Maclure, a 
Woman of Genius. 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘*The Heavenly Twins.” 1 vol., 6s. 
First Review.—‘‘ Only a woman of genius conld have done it. It is one of 
the most tender, penetrating, and impressive stories we have read for many a 
long day.” 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, 


And other Stories. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of *‘ On the Face of the Waters.”” 1 vol., 6s. 
THE DAILY MAIL.—“ The spirit of India breathes and palpitates in every line 
of these stories. Mr. Kipling perhaps excepted, Mrs. Steel is the only living 


writer to whom we can look for such stirring, such virile, such intensely human 
stories of India.” 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson, Author of “The 
Ebb-Tide,” &. 1 vol., 6s. [Second Edition, 
THE TIMES.—“ Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else has given us a better 
example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a 
character who will be treasnred up in the memory along with David Balfour 
and Alan Breok, even with D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carne. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s 
jn detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all 
genius. 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norns, 
Author of “ The Dancer in Yellow,” &. 1 vol., 63. 
THE WESTMI. NSTER GAZETTE,—“ Keen observation, delicate discrimination, 
& pleasant, quiet humour, rare power of drawing characters that are both 
absolutely natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry Jamas, 
Author of “ The Spoils of Poynton.” 1 vol., 63. [Second Edition. 
THR PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* It is quite impossible to ignore that, if the 
word have any significance, and is ever to be used at all, we are here de wing with 
genius. This is a work of genius as much as Mr. Meredith’s best work.’ 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicu. 1 vol., 6s. 


we i. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A very strikingly original romance, which 

a aa — een pd all — _ it, ~~ establish the author's reputation 
irst-ra matic ability. xciting, sinister, even terrifyi 

we must avow it to be a work of real genius,” ” . Minis 


LAST STUDIES. By Huserr OrackanTuorPe, 
r of “ ” i i : 
Portes lw —- With an Introduction by Henry James, and a 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Aynre E. Hotpsworrn, 
Author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 1 vol., 6s. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Bri i 
? — ight, wholesome,-and fall of life and 
movement. Miss Holdsworth has, too, a a witty style.” 


MRS. JOHN FOSTER: being the Papers and Letters 


of John Foster, Esq., of Fosterton, Edited and i 
y, “4 c . Arranged by his Great- 
Nephew, Martin Fordyce. By CHARLES GRANVILLE, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


IN SUMMER ISLES. By Burton Dress. 1 vol., 3/6. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By His Son. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tenny- 
son, &c.; Facsimiles of Portions of Poems; and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. F. Watts, K.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &c. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. People’s 


a in 23 vols., cloth, in cloth case, 25s, net. Leather, in cloth cabinet, 
378. net. 








VOLUME IV., COMPLETING THE WORK. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Professor W. M. Stoank, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated, in 20 Parts at 4s. net 
each; or in 4 vols. at 24s. net each. Supplied only in Sets. Also ready, Vols. 
1.—III., and Parts 1—14. 
Subscriptions (sent through a bookseller) will be received at any time, and 
jr volumes or parts delivered at such intervals as may be convenient to the 
subscriber, 





HUGH THOMSON’S NEW VOLUME, 


MANSFIELD PARK. By Jane AvstT:N. 


With 40 Illustrations by Huan Tuomson, and an Introduction by AUSTIN 
Doxssox. Orown 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 33,61. ‘ Peacock” Edition, cloth 
elegant, 5s. [Illustrated Standard Novels, 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION ORAWFORD. 
CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 
G!obe 8vo, 12s, 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
rown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story of 


the Grand Banks. By Rupyarp Kipuiine. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 
ATHENZ UM.—“ Never in English prose has the sea in all its myriad aspects, 
with all its sounds and sights and odours, been reproduced wito such subtle skill 
as in these pages.” 


POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VERE 


Vol. IV.—MAY CAROLS, OR ANCILLA DOMINI; LEGENDS 
OF THE SAXON SAINTS. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


MAY CAROLS, OR ANCILLA DOMINI. By Ausrey DE VERE. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Gilt backs, in cloth box, 21s. net. 














GOLDEN TREASURY POETS. In 8 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. LONGFELLOW. 
BYRON. SHELLEY. 

COWPER. SOUTHEY. 
KEATS. WORDSWORTH. 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
By the late DEAN VAUGHAN, 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By C. J. Vaueuay, D.D., late Dean of Llandaff. With a Preface, by an Old 
Friend and Pupil. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VOLS. I. and II. NOW READY, 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged in 
Paragraphs, with an Introduction by J. W. Macxair, M.A. In § vols., to 
be published Monthly, Globe 8vo, 5s, each. 

*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 

Vol. I. GENESIS—NOUMBERS. Vel. Il. DEUTERONOMY—II. SAMUEL. 

BRITISH WEEKLY. —“ Nothing could surpass the beauty of the printing or 

the convenience of the form. The book-lover will in any case be captivated by 

this Bible; and, as good taste and common sense are surely on the increase, the 
constituency to which it appeals is a large and growing one,” 


MODERN READER'S BIBLE.—New Volwme. 
SELECT MASTERPIECES OF BIBLICAL 


LITERATURE. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. Ricuarp 
G. Mouttoy, M.A. (Camb.), &. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Text of the Revised Version is used by special permission of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Edited by Prof. BURY, Trinity College, Dublin.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Tuomas 


Honexry, D.C.L. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Frepenic 
HARRISON. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It would be difficult to appraise the value of Mr. 
Harrison’s work too highly. It seems to us to be in many ways the model ot 
what an historical character study ought to be.” 


PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. By Martin A.S. Hume, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We may say at once that this is one of the best his 
torical monographs which it has been our good fortune to meet with for a long 
time . ...For the first time, perhaps, Philip II. is here presented to the world as 
he really was.”’ 

















MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW VOLUME. 


MISS MOUSE AND HER BOYS. By Mrs. 
| a one Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
s. 6d. 
ATHENZUM.—“ Will doubtless be heartily welcomed by friends of her many 
predecessors.” 


NEW BOY'S BOOK BY THE HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Pott 4to, cloth extra, 4s. 


THE STORY OF A RED DEER. By the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 
NEW BOY’S BOOK BY JOBN BENNETT. 


MASTER SKYLARK: a Story of 








Shak- 


spere’s Time. By JouN Bennett. With Illustrations by ReGinaLp B, 
Bircy, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Wi.C° 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited). London. 
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NOTICE. 





On Monday next will be published a THE RISE 


OF DEMOCRACY,” 4 7. HOLLAND 
ROSE, M.A., crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., being 


the First 
SERIES. 
The 


subsequent 


Volumes of the 


Volume of THE VICTORIAN ERA 


Sertes will be 


published successively on the 15th of each month. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patroys—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
PresiprEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


Vickr-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 


Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Dsputy-CHaIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W, DOUGLAS. 


Puysician—J. KINGSLON FOWLER, Ksq., M.A., M.D. 


SecreTary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Kisgq,, F.I.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 





Accumulated Fund, £3,987,790. 


Annual Income, £407,694. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 


MISSION paid for the introduction of business, 


Members. 


Large sums are thus saved to the Assured 


$3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LakGE Bonvusks to the Assured Members. 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 3ist, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,s12. 
5,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


IGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


H 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantrp at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually cold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Lost. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract FROM a Lecrup® on “Foops AND 
ruEIR VALUES,” BY Dr. ANDBRW WILSON, F.R.S.E., 
&e.—“ If any motives—first, cf due regard for health, 
and second, of getting full food-value for money ex- 
pended—can be said to weigh with us in choosing 
our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being the 
most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Oocoa is a food; tea and 
coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read 
the obvious moral of the story.” 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots 


8s, 


17s. 9s, 6d. 








IRKBEOK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWU PER CENT. on CURKENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALM*NACK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





BRANDY v. WHISKY. 


Owing to the uncertainty of obtaining pure Brandy 
at a moderate price, Whisky is often recommended 
to invalids and others. This is no longer necessary, 
as, owing to their large purchases of fine Brandy 
for Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy, THOMAS 
GRANT and SONS are enabled to offer the 


GENUINE OLD 


REGINA BRANDY 


at the low price of 48s. per dozen case, 
delivered to any part of England. 
Or it can be obtained through any Wine Merchant. 
Small sample free for cost of postage (threepence). 


T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 








A Most Acceptable Present, 
HAKESPEARE’S TOWN and 


TIMES. By H, Snowpen Warp and OaTHa.- 
RINE WEED WARD. Over 10 Ha/f-Tone Illustrations, 
Plan of Stratford-on-Avon aud Map of the District. 
Crown 4to, 176 pages. Handsome cloth, bevelled 
boards, gold lettered and gold edges. 7s, 6d. net; 
postage, 6d.; foreign, 9d.; U.S.A., duty paid, $3. 
Carefully packed and despatched in time to reach 
destination at Christmas or New Year npon receipt 
of price and postage.—London: DawBakw and WarD, 
Limited, 6 Farringdon Avenue, K.U. New York: 
TRUELOVE and Compa, 65 Fitth Avenue; and all 
Booksellers’. 








RITISH WEATHER CHART, 1898, 

By B. G, Jenkins, F.R.A.S. Spectator.—“ Un 

fortunately he is no random guesser, but a scientific 
meteorologist who merits our attention.” 


At the Bookstalls, or for 6}d. from 
R. MorGan, Poblister, Norwood, S.E. 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





—— 


Dr. Whyte’s New Book. 


Now ready, in art canvas, 2s. 


SANTA TERESA: 


An Appreciation. 
With some Passages of the Saint’s Writings, 
SELECTED, ADAPTED, AND ARRANGED By 


ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.p, 


Works by the Same Author, 


Lancelot Andrewes and his Pri- s. 
vate Devotions ... ... .. 1.8 
Bible Characters—Adam to Achan 3 
Bunyan Characters—First Series .., 9 
Bunyan Characters—Second Series 2 
Bunyan Characters—Third Series... 2 
Samuel Rutherford and his Cor- 
respondents ... ... 0... 0... b) 
Jacob Behmen... paper, 1/3; leather, 2 


ADP ABAARAA2AQDS 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN 


AND RECUSANT. By Rev. T. Carrer. With 
a Prefatory Note by Rev. Principal J, Oswatp 
Drxes, D.D. 

The Spectator says:— He arrives, by arguments 
which seem to us convincing, at a conclusion opposed 
to that usually accepted. Of Shakespeare's own 
theological views he wisely says nothing, but is 
content to establish that the greatest of all poets 
was brought up in a Puritan home. Moreover, in 
the course of his investigation he prodnces a great 
deal of matter that illustrates admirably tho religious 
history of England under lizabeth. Mr. Carter has 
by a clear-headed historical investigation added de- 
finitely to our knowledge about Shakespeare himself,” 


Vol. I., now ready, 10s, 64, 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: a Sociological Study of 

Foreign Missions. By the Rev. Jamxs 8S. DEny1s, 

D.D., Author of “Foreign Missions after a 

Century.” In 2 vols. royal 8vo, with upwards 

of 100 Full-page Reprocuctions of Original 

Photographs, 21s., cloth extra, 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 

LONDON anv EDINBURGH, 
And of any Bookseller, 





THE 


THEOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 
Epitep spy ANNIE BESANT anp G, R. 8S. MEAD. 
ConTEnTs of Issue of NovemBER 15ru, 1897. 

On THE WatcH TowER. 

Tue FORGIVENESS OF Sins. By Annie Besant. 

Tue Wispom Myrru or tHe Gnostics, By G. R.8. 
Mead, 

THEOSOPHY AND THE Propiems or Lirs. By A.P. 
Sinnett. 

Tue Two BRoTHEers: A TALE OF THE ASTRAL WORLD. 

Were Briyman anv Buppsist Meet, ByJ.0. 


Chatterji. 
Tau Longing ror Laperation. By Bertram 
Keightley. 
Mysticism aNp OaTHo.icism. By a Catholic. 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF THE BROTHERHOOD 0} 
Homanity. By Herbert Burrows, 
Tax OuRISTIAN OreED. By O. W. Leadbeater. 
ConceRNine INRELLIGIBLE Beauty. By W. 0. Ward, 
INCIDENTS IN THE LiFE OF ComTs ST, GERMAIN. 
THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 
REVIEWS. 
Price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 23d. 
Yearly Subscription, post-free, 12s. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
26 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
QUARTERLY. 


The SECOND NUMBER is NOW READY, 
price 2s., of all Booksellers. 


x i Sxeat, Prof. 

Among the Contributors are Prof. § ’ 
Napier, Prof. Hates, Mr, HENRY-BRADLEY, Mr. 
PaGeT ToxyNBEE, Prof. FIEDLER, Dr. Brevl, 
Prot Victor Spiers, and others. 

Messrs, SIMPEKIN, MarsHALL, Hamitton, KexT, & Co. 


for NOVEMBER 151# ‘. 

ins Special Articles on Archbishop jenson, 
eee pe the Poor, and the Educational W - 
of the Church, together with a Report Of if. 
Archbishop of York’s Speech, and of ee. aa 
Yearly Meeting of the Council of the Chure 
Committee at York. Also a Record of ero" 
Defence and Church Instruction Work, = 
many Facts and Figures of great interest fo 
Church People. Price 1d, ; post-free, 14d. ; 
Tur CuuRCcH COMMITTEE FOR CHURCH DeFrEeNCcE AND 

CuurcH INSTRUCTION, | w 

Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8. 
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MR. MURRAY’S DIST. 


STANDARD WORKS. 
AHISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 


By A. 8. MURRAY, LL.D. With 130 Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, 3és, 


HANDBOOK OF GREEK ARCHAZOLOGY. Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, 


Terra-cottas, Architecture, Mural Paintings, &c. By A.S. MURRAY, LL.D, Many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 18s. 


RECORDS OF A NATURALIST ON THE AMAZONS DURING ELEVEN 


YEARS’ ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. By H. W. BATES. With a Memoir by EDWARD CLODD. Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Map, 
medium 8vo, 188, Abridged Edition, without Memoir, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
WORKS OF MRS. BISHOP (ISABELLA BIRD), 
HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO; or, Six Months among the Palm Groves, Coral 


Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDIST/N. With a Summer in the Upper 


Karun Region, and a Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. Maps and 36 Illustrations, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 24s, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D.: Including the Tour 


of the Hebrides. Edited by JOHN WILSON CROKER. Seventh Edition, Portraits, medium 8vo, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. Derived entirely 


from Monuments. By Professor BRUGSCH. A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. Edited by M. Bropricx. Maps, 8vo, 18s. 


BENEDICITE; or, Song of the Three Children. Being Illustrations of the Power, 


Beneficence, and Design manifested by the Creator in his Works, By Dr. CHILD-CHAPLIN. Post 8vo, 6s. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic, its Makers and 


Marks. By WILFRED CRIPPS, C.B. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 122 Illustrations and 2,500 facsimile Plate Marks, medium 8vo, 21s, 
*,* Tables of the Date Letters and Marks sold separately, 5s. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: its Makers and Merks. By Witrrep Cripps, C.B. A 


New and Revised Edition, with Tables uf Makers’ Marks, in addition to the Plate Marks, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ILIAD OF HOMER RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. 


By the EARL OF DERBY. With Portrait, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s, 

















WORKS BY LORD AND LADY DUFFERIN. 


LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES; a Yacht Voyage to Iceland. By the 


MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPEECHES IN INDIA, 1884-88. By the Marquis or Durrurtn anp Ava. 8vo, 9s. 
OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA, 1884-88. By the Marcuioness or 


DUFFERIN AND AVA. Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.; also 2 vols, large crown 3vo, 243, 


THE SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES OF LADY DUFFERIN, Covunzess 


or GirFoRD. Edited by her Son, the MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE SONGS OF LADY DUFFERIN, Covnvess or Girrorp. Set to Music by 


Herself and Others, Oompanion volume to the above. Words and Music. Crown 8vo, 93. 


ROMAN GOSSIP. By Mrs. Minto Ettior. New Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES FROM THE 


EARLIEST TIMES. By JAMES FERGUSSON, A New and thoroughly Revised Edition. With 1,700 Illustrations, 5 vols. medium S$vo. Vols. I. and IL, 
Ancient and Medieval, 2 vols., 63s. New Edition. Edited by R,. PHENE SPIERS. III., Indian and Eastern, 31s. 6d. IV., Modern, 2 vols., Sls. 6d. 


CHURCH DICTIONARY. A Manual of Reference for Clergymen and Students. 


By Dean HOOK. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. Edited by WALTER HOOK, M.A., and W. R. W. STEPHENS, Dean of Winchester. Medium 8vo, 12s. 


DOG BREAKING. With Odds and Ends for those who love the Dog and the Gun. 


By General HUTCHINSON, With 40 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* A Summary of the Rules for Gamekeepers, ls. 


ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 


HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rey. M. G. WATKINS Portrait and 
New Illustrations, medium 8yo, 12s. 


LORD BOWEN. A Biographical Sketch, with Selections from his Unpublished Poems. 
“ By Sir HENRY STEWART CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. With Portrait, feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
time mea sil aaa scholar, profound lawyer, just and painstaking judge—stands out conspicuously among the fine flower of Englishmen of our own 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised, Extended, 


ay in great part Rewritten, to adapt it to the requirements of Modern Travellers, including Photographers, Cyclists, &c, On Thin Paper, small fcap, 8vo, 3s. Gd. 
. The best of its kind.”—Athenaum. “ Comes in a new form with many improvements,” —Guardian, } 
One of, if not the, most useful phrase book in existence,’’— Queen. , 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, thoroughly Revised. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By W. D. Hatimurroy, M.D., 


i F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. With upwards of. 600 Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. Large crown 8vo, Lis. 
one book, as now presented to the student, may be regarded as a thoroughly reliable exposition of the present state of physiological knowledge.”—Lancet. 
on 2 Halliburton has re-edited the work with great care and judgment, and being now quite up to date, it ought to maintain its position as one of the 
Popular student’s text-books,”—Medical Times. 





THIRD EDITION, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. BENJAMIN JOWETT. By Eve.yn Aszort, M.A.,, 


LL.D., and the Rey, LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A,, LL.D. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT AGRICULTURAL ESTATE: an Account of 


the Origin and Administration of the “ Beds and Bucks” and “ Thorney” Estates. By the DUKE OF BEDFORD. Crown 8yo, 63, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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0.’ PUBLICATIONS 





A RECORD OF BRAVE ACTIONS. 


In a few days, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEEDS THAT, WON THE. EMPIRE 


These tales are written, not to glorify war, but to nourish patriotism. Hach sketch is complete in itself; and though 
formal quotation of authorities is given, yet all the available literature on each event described has been laid under contribution, 


The sketches will be found to be historically accurate. 





Just published, in 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 153. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Edited, with Biographical Additions, by 
FREDERIC G KENYON. 


From the ATHENZUM.—“ It is not too much to say that these volumes are 
the first adequate contribution which has been made to a real knowledge of 
Mrs. Browning...... The inestimable value of the collection is that it contains 
not merely interesting critical writing, but the intimate expression of a 
personality.” 

From the ACADEMY.—“ To the historian of English poetry these volumes 
will be invaluable; and to us, to whom the memory of the Brownings is still 
fresh, they are full of new lights and new beauties,” 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Hevry per 


La Pasture, Author of “A Toy Tragedy,” “ The Little Squire,” &c., crown 
8vo, 63, [In a few days, 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS 
On November 17, complete in 1 volume, with Portrait and Facsimile of a « dons t 
from the Portuguese,” large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 73, 6d, . 


THE POEMS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert 
Browning’s Complete Works. 


Just published, with Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 


1821-1833, By W. ALIson Puituirs, M.A., late Scholar of 
Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. sieeten Colige, 


On November 15, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY, 


By Josgrx McOaskg, late Father Anthony, 0.S.F. 





LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD 


ELLENBOROUGH IN 1814. By J.B, Attay. With a Preface by Epwarp 
Downes Law, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait, 8vo,18s. [Shortly, 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive 

Masters, from the Roman Conquest until Now. By E. L. Burcuer, Author 

of *' A Strange Journey,” ** A Black Jewel,” &c, In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
[ Nearly ready, 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN HAWLEY 


GLOVER, R.N., G.C.M.G. By Lady Grover. Edited by the Right Hon. 
Sir Richarp Temp .e, Bart., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait 
and Maps, demy 8vo, 14s, (Immediately. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR 


YOUNG. With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by M. BerHam- 
Kpwarps. With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
(Immediately, 


MARCELLA. By Mrs. Hompnry Warp. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. By Marruew 





ARNOLD, Second Edition, small crown Svc, bound in white cloth, 4s, 6d. 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN, 


By Mrs. C. W. Earux. With an Appendix by Lady Constance 
Seventh Edition, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Lrrrom, 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. By Joay 


AppineTon SrymMonps. New and Cheaper Edition, in 7 vols, large crown 8yo, 
with 2 Portraits. 
1. THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. With a Portrait, 7s, 6d. 
2, THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 7s, 6d, 
3. THE FINE ARTS, 7s. 6d. 


4 and 5, ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols.. 15s, [In December. 
6 and 7. THE OATHOLIO REACTION. With a Portrait and an Index to 
the 7 vols., 15s, [In the press. 


STUDIES IN BOARD SCHOOLS. By 


CuaRLEs Mor.tFy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“We wish every London parent and ratepayer could be induced to read Mr. 
Charles Morley’s ‘Studies in Board Schools.’ No one would dare henceforward 
to talk of such scheols as ‘ heathen,’ ‘ Godless,’ and what not.”—Christian World. 


ENGLISH SANITARY INSTITUTIONS re- 


viewed in their Course of Development and in some of their Political and 
Social Relations. By Sir Jonn Simon, K.O.B., D.0.L. Oxford; LL.D, 
Camb. and Edin.; M.D. Hon., Dublin; M. Chir. D. Hon., Munich; Con- 
sulting Surgeon and Past Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital ; formerly 
the Medical Officer of her Majesty’s Privy Council; and lately a Crown 
Member of the General Medical Council, &c, Second Kdition, demy 8vo, 18s. 
[In a few days. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


J 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. By H. S. Merriman. Fourth 
Edition. 

“Mr. Merriman is at his best in his new book. It is full of adventure, of 
humonr, and of vigour; and the’scene, which is laid in Spain during the Carlist 
war, will be quite new to most readers..,...In short, we have nothing but praise 
for ‘In Kedar’s Tents.’ ”—Guardian, 


THE GREY LADY. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


y H.S. Merriman. 
“A story of striking merit throughout.”’—Globe, 


JAN: an Afrikander. By Anna Howarrtu. 


“The novel has great interest, but quite independently of its stirring story its 
pictures of South African life are graphic and attractive in the highest degree.” 
—Mr. James Parn in the Illustrated London News. 


ONE OF THE BROKEN BRIGADE. By Curve 


PHILLIPPs-WOLLEY. 





THE SOWERS. By H. S. Merriman. Sixteenth 


Edition. 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


By Oonan Dorie. Second Edition. 


RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. By 


Conan Dor.x, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By Conan Dove. Eighteenth 


Edition. 


CLEG KELLY: Arab of the City. By S. R. 


Crockrtr. Thirty-second Thousand. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 


Third Edition. 





SIR CHARLES HALLE’S LIFE |THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, | A SHORT HISTORY OF THE RE- 


‘ . ; : History, and Prodacts. By Sir W. W. Hunter, NAISSANCE IN ITALY. Taken from the 
jt ge aig ha. Flee eg K.C.8. ie 0.1.E., LL.D. Third and Standard work of John Addington Symente. aera 
Edited by his Son, C. E. Hate, and his Edition, with Map, demy 8vo, 28s. Col, ALFRED PEARSON. With a Steel Engraving 

f Te 7 of a recent Portrait of Mr. Symonds, Demy 8v0, 


Raugtters Marre Haris. With 2 Portrait | PREHISTORIC MAN AND BEAST. | 1.64. 





By the Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, Author 


THE MEMOIRS OF B ARON THIE- “ Extinct Monsters,” “ Creatures of Other | ins 


. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By the 





BAULT (1:#e Lieutevant-General in the French &c, With a Preface by Sir Henry Howorrtx, late JOHN MARSHALL, F.K.8., F.R.0.8., Professor 
Army). With Recollections of the Republic, the M.P., F.B.S., and 10 Full-page Itlustrations. of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, &c. Illus- 
—— = Lae ng Peg mee = one Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. trated with 220 Original Drawings 7 Med +1 
mdensed by A. J. Butter, M.A., Translator o S. Cuthbert, engraved by George 
the “Memoirs of Marbot.” 2 vols., with 2 THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME. Co. Third Edition, imperial 8vo, 31s. 64. 
Portraits and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 23s. By Ricuarp Jerrenies. With Illustrations, TARIES 
crown 8vo, 53. . 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By Sirs. Soraertann | HOURS IN A LIBRARY. By Lestre By Dr. G. G. Ganvrxus, Profesect #¢ Ttendence 
Osa, With Portesit and Breol Ragraving of STEPHEN. Revised, Rearranged, set Unesber ar. E Boxset. With » Preface by F. J. 
r. Browning’s Study in De Vere Gardens, Edition, with Additional Chapters, 3 vols. crown oe ae i 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 12s. 61, 8vo, 6s. each, FornivaLt. Fifth Edition, Svo, 14s 





*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their Catalogue post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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